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curriculum section is printed in three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 
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for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
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used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Seripture 
Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 
for each session. 


The magazine section contains more articles that can be used 
by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
manship, theology, and related areas. 


We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


appreciate your reaction. 
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A COMMISSI 
A COMRADE 


BY EVERETT W. PALMER 





RIsING from flat prairie, where 
tumbleweeds roll and on occasion a 
coyote howls, is a little church-related 
college. In comparison with more 
amply endowed academic institutions 
its campus is nondescript, its build- 
ings and equipment meagre, its fac- 
ulty underpaid, its student body di- 
minutive. Always it is in urgent need 
of funds, sometimes desperate need. 
But, as Daniel Webster once said in 
pleading for his alma mater before 
the Supreme Court, “it is... a small 
college, yet there are those that love 
it.” Though its material resources 
long have been meagre, it has richly 
endowed successive generations of 


students with incomparable resources 


ON AND 








of mind and heart; it has sent valiant servants for 
Jesus Christ into far corners of the world. 

In that frontier college at one time there was the 
largest world globe I have ever seen. It reached 
from floor to ceiling. Located in the main hall of 
the Administration Building, every student had to 
walk around it at least twice or three times a day. 
On that huge globe was shown the location of 
graduates who had gone to serve as missionary 
doctors, teachers, nurses, and preachers. Beside it 
was this slogan: “Dakota Wesleyan serves the 
world.” 

Occasionally some of those graduates visited the 
campus. They came from Africa, South America, 
India, China, Japan, from all over the world. They 
spoke at chapel services before the entire student 
body, and they were available for interview. What 
an impact they made upon the land-bound young- 
sters from the ranches and small towns of South 
Dakota! 

We soon learned that these people shared a dedi- 
cation found in the last command and promise of 
our Lord. They had a commission and a Comrade. 

These were men and women under orders. Not 
only Jesus’ last command but everything he was 
and did, together with their awareness of human 
needs, said to them, “Go therefore . . .” They had a 
purpose that put the world in their hearts and set 
their spirits aflame. They had a commission. 

Even more evident was their calm assurance in 
the conviction that they had a Comrade. It seemed 
as if they walked hand in hand with Jesus. You 
looked at them and thought of Jesus Christ. It 
seemed often as if you saw the Presence at their 
side. You certainly felt the Presence. They had a 
divine reinforcement that dissolved discouragement, 
anxiety, weakness, and fear. Each had been working 
at immense and apparently impossible tasks. Many 
had endured incredible hardship and danger. But 
never did one give the impression of being defeated, 
baffled, or even downhearted. Each faced a future of 
renewed hardship, loneliness, toil, and danger with 
amazing serenity. They trusted utterly in the One 
who walked at their side. This, more than all else, 
awed us of the student body. 

They had a commission: “Go .. .” Take the spirit 
and work of Jesus Christ with your own life, your 
own heart and hands to the last and least of the 
world. They had a Comrade. They had learned what 
our Lord meant when he promised, “Lo, I am with 
you always, to the close of the age.” They had a 
Comrade who enabled them to carry through their 
commission. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


These persons were not the first to know the 
compulsion of that commission and the abiding pres- 
ence of that Comrade. The first were a little band 
of eleven men—men who had been in the bottom 
of hell, men who had been lifted into the dawn of 
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a new world by that first Easter. These were the 
men whom the risen Christ first commissioned and 
assured of his companionship. Out of this came the 
Christian church. This was the dynamic by which 
it grew and worked in the world. 

Those missionaries on furlough who visited their 
old school on the Dakota prairies were not the first 
to know of this, and they are not the last. We of 


this generation know something about the bottom. 


of hell. Many of us have spanned two world wars— 
the most destructive of human history. All of us 
are living under the threat of a thermonuclear 
Armageddon more appalling than we can compre- 
hend. We believe we know something of the bottom 
of hell. 

We too, however, know something of a mightier 
power and of a glorious hope, even the dawn of 
Easter and its mighty music for our hearts. Once 
again Christ is speaking his words of command and 
promise: “Go”’—be my hands, feet, and voice for 
serving the needs of mankind. “Lo, I am with you 
always.” By this commission and through this Com- 
rade the church is alive and working in the world. 
For us, as well as for the first disciples, Easter is 
more than an opportunity to bask in the sunshine 
of heaven. It is a summons for enlistment in the 
cause of Easter, which is the church. 

This is not to say that the church is perfect. It 
never has been. And so long as its membership is 
comprised of people like me, and even you, it will 
not be perfect. Anyone looking for faults can have 
a field day. He would discover enough in any one 
of us to busy himself unto weariness. Those who 
share the church’s life most intimately are most 
aware of the blemishes that our humanity inflicts: 
the awful indifference, inadequate leadership, and 
personal disloyalties which handicap and embarrass 
the church. 

Almost any charge made against the church by 
any critic can be illustrated time and again. How 
stupid to think that an institution whose doors are 
open to us human beings and whose life is entrusted 
to our care could be perfect, however lofty its pur- 
pose! How cowardly to use its human imperfections 
as an excuse for shirking its divine imperative and 
as reason for ignoring its living Lord! 

One thing is certain—the church around the 
world, despite its tragic blemishes that our humanity 
makes inevitable, is the noblest institution, the 
greatest cause, and the best hope that is known to 
mankind. 


‘a us now consider a few facts in support of this 
claim. 


A Mrnistry or RECONCILIATION 


: First, there is the church and its ministry of recon- 
tiliation. “God, who through Christ reconciled us 
to himself and gave us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” This has been a major function of the church 
Since its beginning. And despite its apparent faults 
the church is performing this vital work today 
as no other institution on earth is. It provides the 


ministry of reconciliation which alone can keep 
mankind from destroying itself, individually or col- 
lectively. 

The church is helping men and women every- 
where resolve their inner conflicts and gain the 
inner peace and joy that comes of living in harmony 
with God. Also it is at work constantly everywhere 
in the world helping people, as individuals and as 
nations, to establish that peace among themselves 
which is founded upon humility, repentance, forgive- 
ness, brotherhood, and righteousness. 

We are told of an occasion when Eugene Debs, 
giant of body and spirit, was confined in the federal 
prison in Atlanta. A Negro murderer was dying in 
the penitentiary hospital. In the shadow land be- 
tween life and death this lonely, frightened man 
was calling for the one person on earth who loved 
him best and had never cast him off—he cried and 
pleaded for his mother. But his mother could not 
come. When Debs heard of it, he asked for permis- 
sion to visit the dying man. Standing there at the 
bedside, he spoke to the delirious prisoner with his 
soft, kind voice, laying a big, gentle hand on the 
man’s feverish forehead. 

Then, as though by magic, fear left the Negro’s 
face. He smiled wanly and said, “Ah, Mammy, I 
know’d you’d come.” Motioning for someone to push 
near a rocking chair, Debs gathered the wasted body 
of the black man into his arms and began to rock 
him as a mother would her child. As he rocked, he 
sang softly in Negro dialect, 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Swing low, sweet chariot... 


So the man died in his arms, reconciled to God and 
man. It is said that a strange and beautiful silence 
came upon that prison hospital ward like the fra- 
grance of a spring garden. A new spirit moved out 
into the prison beyond as men thought of God and 
forgot to hate. 

This is what the church always is doing. It gathers 
sin-sick humanity into arms of tenderness and com- 
passion, lifts them into the healing presence of God. 
So they forget to hate and learn to love. 

The shadow of a cross and the light of an Easter 
morning are links in a great chain of love and truth 
binding millions of followers of Jesus Christ to- 
gether around the world in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. This alone is sufficient to make the church 
mankind’s last best hope. 


DEDICATED PEOPLE 


Let us consider the kind of people the church 
produces. 

Who are the gallant of any community who serve 
it as a labor of love? Who are they who give skill, 
strength, and time for the common good, with no 
thought of monetary return? Who serve on the 
boards of various humanitarian agencies, raise 
money, and give money for various charity drives? 
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Most of them are people of the churches. Indeed, 
several social study surveys show that across the 
nation over 90 per cent of all persons giving volun- 
teer leadership and labor for various humanitarian 
institutions, such as hospitals, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., come from that half of the 
community numbered among its churches. 

In the darkest places of this planet, where hu- 
manity otherwise would be lost in an abyss of ig- 
norance and suffering, the church has put hospitals, 
schools, spiritual agencies, and trained leadership. 
As Harry Emerson Fosdick once said, “Do you want 
people to go and serve where work is the hardest? 
Do you want a man to do it without hope of earthly 
reward, no money beyond bare subsistence, no com- 
fort in an inhospitable situation? Where will you 
get such a man or woman but from the church?” 

Church publications in recent years have carried 
feature articles telling the story of Dr. Edgar Miller, 
noted heart specialist of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
his wife, Dr. Elizabeth Miller. Middle-aged grand- 
parents, they gave up their grand home and spacious 
grounds, turned from a prosperous practice with 
earnings approaching the six-figure mark, sold their 
new Cadillac, and said farewell to many friends 
and the comforts of America. All this they did to 
become missionary doctors for The Methodist 
Church in a proud and primitive little land nestled 
in against the Himalayas and Tibet and known as 
Nepal. 

The land of Buddha’s birth, Nepal, closed against 
all visitors from the outside world for more than a 
century, is now Christianity’s newest mission field. 
Less than 1 per cent of the people have opportunity 
for modern medical care. Conditions there beggar 
description. Most of the roads are passable only by 
foot. Sanitation; garbage disposal; sewage systems; 
control of rats, mosquitoes, flies, and other pests; 
procedures for the control of infectious disease; and 
similar health measures do not exist even in imagi- 
nation. But to this place of great human need and 
Christian opportunity ten thousand miles away the 
Millers have gone to represent us in the service of 
Jesus Christ, the great Physician. There they will 
spend themselves in unremitting toil in years to 
come for less salary per year than they made pre- 
viously per month. 

What the Millers are doing is but representative 
of that great army of Christ’s elite who bless the 
earth with a labor of love given in his name. Where 
are such people produced save in the church? De- 
spite its obvious shortcomings, the church is the 
living hope of the world because it gives to the 
world those who heal and redeem it with a labor 
of love. 


Hope FOR THE DESPAIRING 


Moreover, the church merits our love and our 
lives because it is the one institution on earth which 
exists to help lost and despairing men and women to 


find the hand of God. 


I wonder if you have any idea of how many such 





people there are in your town on any given day, to 
say nothing of the rest of the world? Ministers who 
serve centrally located churches get a dim inkling 
of the number of such persons. Let me tell you, 
they are legion. 

Every day as you walk in the streets of any city 
you meet people caught in some dark night of the 
soul. A great sorrow has befallen them or some 
fearsome calamity has overtaken them. The sky 
has caved in on them. They even dread to live. They 
are lost and alone in a dark night. Persons in 
all kinds of situations—in countryside, town, and 
crowded city—need someone to help them find the 
healing hand of God. 

This is why the church has stood and continues 
to stand in the center of a community. For this the 
church began. For this it has lived through the 
centuries and exists all over the world. Here and 
everywhere the church is the one institution on 
earth which exists to help lost, despairing, and often 
desperate people find God in mercy and saving 
strength. And, when all is said and done, that is 
the supreme service to be given on earth for mortal 
man. 

Long ago the risen Lord said, “Go”’—proclaim 
my great, good news, do my work of mercy every- 
where throughout the world. “And, lo, I will be 
with you always”—I will be your unfailing Guide, 
your constant Helper, your Comrade. 


Out of this command and promise the church was 
born, thus it has lived and served through the cen- 
turies. Despite its traitors and the attacks of its 
foes, despite every barrier our weakness and folly 
put in its way, by that command and promise it now 
lives and serves. It is the noblest institution, greatest 
cause, and best hope of mankind. It is the means by 
which God’s reconciliation is ministered among men, 
the leader of those who bless the peoples of the 
earth with a labor of love, the helper of all those 
who seek God’s hand. 

Do we believe that? Do we want to have a part 
in it? If not, what do we believe? For what are we 
spending our lives? Time is fast slipping through 
our fingers. For what are we spending it? 

What the world needs most right now is this 
cause that Easter has given to us. Does anyone know 
of anything better? This is not the time for scoffers 
and spectators, free riders and loafers. This is the 
time in the history of mankind for mighty believers 
and heroic doers. 

Do we believe in the church, the community of 
believers for whom Christ gave his life and to whom 
he has given so great a command and promise? 
Then we need to give ourselves to the church, to 
its plans for growth and larger service; to spend 
ourselves for it in self-forgetting toil, sturdy loyalty, 
and brave sacrifice; to maintain its message and to 
practice its creed in our daily life. Doing this we 
shall find a Comrade whose strength is unfailing. 
And through us in God’s grace a broken world will 
find its mending. 
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This article provides enrich- 
ment material for the course, 
“Teach Us to Pray,” in the Adult 
Fellowship Series (pages 32-45). 


ALL CHRISTIANS know they 
ought to pray. There is nothing 


‘in the Christian life about which 


there is more complete agreement. 
Yet if one may judge from frank 
personal testimony, relatively few 
Protestant Christians, even among 
the more mature, have a firm 
sense of assurance in their own 
praying or confidence in their 
power to teach others. 

To be self-satisfied in this, as 
in any other pursuit, is to court 
danger. God does not desire self- 
righteousness in prayer any more 
than in action. To have enough 
awareness of shortcoming to seek 
improvement is good. But to have 
such lack of confidence in the 
effectiveness of one’s praying as 
to hesitate timidly before the 
venture is to cut the ground from 
under one’s spiritual feet. There 
is nothing our time needs more 
than a resurgence of vital, intel- 
ligently grounded prayer. With- 
out it we shall not have those 
spiritual resources by which alone 
we shall find power to act for a 
new world. 

What is prayer? I know of no 
better statement than that of the 
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“TEAGH US 
TO PRAY” 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS 











Westminster Shorter Catechism, “Prayer is the of- 
fering up of our desires unto God for things agree- 
able to His will.” This puts the focus where it be- 
longs—on God and his will. But it also suggests that 
the human side has its place; it is “our desires”— 
the deep and dominant desires of the soul—that we 
offer up to him. 

Some substitutes for prayer must be ruled out 
on this basis. The reading or repetition of words, 
whether those of the Lord’s Prayer or The Upper 
Room or some treasury of prayers of the ages, is 
not by itself an act of prayer. This is not to condemn 
the use of such aids, for they may be very helpful 
channels of prayer. But it is the response of the 
soul, the offering up of our desires unto God, that 
makes such words prayer rather than muscular ex- 
ercise. It is at this simple but all-important point 
that much of our alleged praying collapses. 

Reacting from the pitfall of such mechanical repe- 
tition, others would make of prayer so much a matter 
of mood that words seem unnecessary. To be “in 
tune with the Infinite,” to “feel the surge of the 
Oversoul,” and similar expressions are an attempt 
to get away from particularizing prayer in a chatty 
fashion, as one might talk to another human being. 
This reaction is based on a good impulse but can 
easily be carried too far. It lies at the heart of Chris- 
tian faith that God is personal, a Supreme Person 
with whom we may communicate through the 
spiritual faculties with which he has endowed us. 
There is great truth in Tennyson’s words: 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
and spirit with Spirit can meet: 

Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet. 


To try to make of prayer merely a matter of mood 
is to banish the mood and give way to vagueness. 
Prayer is not prayer unless it centers in communica- 
tion and response. 

It is at this point that prayer is to be differentiated 
from worship. For most practical purposes these 
two terms can be used interchangeably. However, 
if one wishes to use them with strict accuracy, wor- 
ship is an attitude of reverence toward deity, which 
may be conceived impersonally, and no response is 
presupposed. There is worship in every religion; 
there is prayer only where it is believed that God 
(or the gods) can answer. In Christian worship, 
prayer is a natural accompaniment because God is 
conceived as a personal being who so loves and cares 
for his children that he expects them to bring before 
him their deepest desires. 

There are various activities so closely allied to 
prayer and worship that they tend to become sub- 
stitutes. There is the sense of beauty, particularly 
the lifting power of the beauty of nature and of 
great music. Through these channels men have often 
found God; but not usually, if ever, until they have 
found him elsewhere and have learned to make 
aesthetic exaltation an aid to worship rather than a 
substitute for it. 
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There is meditation—honest self-examination or 
reflection on some vital theme. This can be a very 
fruitful part of prayer, but it is not prayer unless 
it is centered in God and his will. 

There is labor for God and good causes, which 
ought to be the fruit of prayer but too often re- 
places it. Perhaps no mistake is more often made by 
Christian leaders than to fall into such a feverish 
state of serving God that they tend to forget to 
what end or by what power such service can be 
offered. 





What shall we pray for? There is a natural move- 
ment in both public and private prayer which we 
shall do well to survey for its constituent elements. 
Then some of the more persistent questions can be 
examined. 

Prayer begins in worship—in adoration, praise, 
and thanksgiving to God. This is necessary to cast 
the mood outward from self and upward toward 
God. But the contemplation of God and his goodness 
brings (or should bring) a sense of our own un- 
worthiness. 

Thus the second step is confession—a vital part 
of prayer all too often slurred over. Here belongs 
rigorous, even painful self-examination, and the 
stripping off of all rationalizations and alibis as we 
try to see ourselves in the light of God’s high 
demands. 

Confession should lead on to petition—petition 
for forgiveness but also for wisdom, strength, and 
all the good gifts needful for our fullest living. 

What we ask for ourselves we should ask also for 
others, and we move to intercession. But to ask is 
blasphemy unless we intend to act, and should lead 
on to dedication or commitment. This is the point for 
crystallization of the resolution by the help of God 
to go forward in more Christlike living, in greater 
service to those for whom we pray, in greater obedi- 
ence to the will of God. 
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With a final word of the assurance of God’s victory 
(“Thine is the Kingdom—”) and the ascription of 
the prayer to Christ (“in Christ’s name” or “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord”) our period of prayer is 
rounded out. 

I do not mean to imply that no prayer is “right” 
unless it contains all of these moods and in just 
this order! God demands of us no fixed mold. Yet all 
of these are essential elements in prayer, and if 
we habitually neglect any of them something is 
bound to be lacking. Some such pattern as this can 
well be used either for definiteness in praying, or as 
a test for self-examination as to whether our praying 
is many-sided and rightly oriented. 

Let us now run through this scheme again, paus- 
ing for a word on some questions that emerge. 

About the duty and privilege of adoring and prais- 
ing God there cannot be much question. If we mean 
to pray at all, in any sense that is truly prayer and 
not merely clamor for self-indulgence, we shall 
center our prayer in the worship of God. In spite 
of all the fun that has been poked at a time-honored 
phrase, it is man’s chief end to glorify God! This is 
true both of our acting and our praying. Forget- 
fulness of this fact has been largely responsible 
for the secularization, and hence for the collapse, 
of modern society. 

Have we a right to thank God for bountiful bless- 
ings when so many suffer? Not without being sen- 
sitively aware of the agony of the world, penitent 
for our share in causing it, responsive to the call 
of God to act redemptively. “Unto whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required.” 

What shall we confess? We must not stop with 
more overt sins, which most “good people” (by 
which we generally mean respectable people) do 
not commit. The grosser sins are the subtle sins of 
indifference, evasion, pettiness, compromise, self- 
seeking, jealousy, irritation, discouragement. One 
may need even to repent of the sin of self-excoria- 
tion, which arises from harboring a sense of guilt 
instead of laying our sin before God in trust of his 
forgiving mercy. 

For what shall we make petition? For a sense of 
God’s presence and the opportunity to serve him— 
these above all else. But also for whatever we need 
in his service—health of mind and body, strength 
of soul, wisdom to act, courage to endure. Some 
would stop here. But Jesus taught us to pray, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” By this he could hardly 
have meant spiritual bread alone, for the spirit is 
dependent on so many material factors that no clear 
separation is possible. 

One has a right to pray for the resources by which 
to get an education, for recovery from illness, for 
safety in battle—provided this is done with the 
recognition that in the kind of world in which God 
has placed us, prayer is not the only factor that 
determines events. According to Matthew’s Gospel, 
even Jesus felt constrained to pray in the garden, 
‘My Father, if it be possible.” We need equally to 





recognize that there are some events prayer will not 
alter, and that there is no situation prayer will not 
illumine by the infinite resources of God. 

Is intercessory prayer legitimate? Many are 
troubled at this point, for it seems unscientific to 
suppose that God can (or will) influence persons 
at a distance in response to our praying except by 
stirring us to do something for them. If it were only 
the latter, intercessory prayer would still be justi- 
fied by its fruits! But if God can help us by ob- 
jectively imparting power when we pray, it is 
reasonable to believe he imparts this power to others 
who are willing to receive it. It is not a matter for 
science to pronounce upon, though there is too great 
a body of evidence to dismiss as mere coincidence 
the apparent result of intercessory prayer. 

The final answer lies in the fact that Jesus prayed 
for others as naturally as he did for himself, and 
the mood of outgoing love prompts one to it. No 
parent need hesitate to pray for the boy in a dan- 
gerous battle zone—any Christian parent would be 
callous who did not—but the prayer must be ap- 
propriate to the way God acts in the kind of world 
in which we live. Not every prayer for safe return 
can be answered, but one can always pray that 
the boy be safe, whether in life or death, in the 
Father’s hands. 

About the prayer of commitment there is no great 
intellectual problem, though a profound personal 
one—the problem of whether we mean it enough 
to act costingly in response to the resolve. The as- 
surance of God’s ultimate triumph is part of our 
faith as Christians, for we should not pray “Thy 
Kingdom come” unless we could also affirm “Thine 
is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” 

About the ascription, “in Christ’s name,” a fur- 
ther word is in order, for it is by no means the 
barren phrase we sometimes make of it. Still less 
is it a magical incantation, as if to ask “what ye will” 
with this formula attached would guarantee fulfill- 
ment. To ask in Christ’s name is to ask in the spirit 
of Christ, to ask what Jesus would pray for in our 
place, to ask with Jesus’ insight into the nature of 
God and his ways with men. If we pray in Christ’s 
name, we shall not pray for the trivial or the evil, 
for selfish gain, for vengeance on our enemies, for 
the upsetting of the universe in our private interest. 
To pray in Christ’s name is to seek resolutely to be 
more Christlike in our devotional life as in our 
active serving. 

Coleridge wrote in “The Ancient Mariner”: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


It is as the heart overflows with love for God and 
man that prayer is vitalized, for “out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


[Note: This article is reprinted from Child Guid- 
ance in Christian Living, June, 1945.] 










THE format of the accompanying unit selector 
was developed for use in the Anchor Sunday School 
Class at Duke Memorial Methodist Church, Durham, 
North Carolina, in September, 1960. Tom Walker 
and I were appointed codirectors of study program. 
We agreed on four principles: (1) We should help 
the class build a year’s study program. (2) The pro- 
gram should be based on interests expressed by all 
the members. (3) Choices should be made from 
the widest possible range of courses approved by 
the church. (4) This should be done without any 
recommendation or “selling” of any kind. 

These principles were in line with the basic policy 
that any adult who is expected to participate in 
a church activity shall have a voice in determining 
the nature of that activity. They also took into ac- 
count the varying ages represented in the group 
(about twenty-eight to forty-five), the educational 
levels (high school graduates and Ph.D.’s are both 
included), the vocational interests (teachers, 





Haroip Mrnor is director of adult work of the North Carolina 
Conference. 
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A PLAN FOR 
ADULT 
CURRICULUM 
SELECTION 





By HAROLD MINOR 


mothers, nurses, accountants, scientists, and others), 
the religious development (no estimate would be 
fair), and of course the fact that the class includes 
both men and women. 

Finally, adults are free to study or not, and they 
change most and best through involvement in the 
learning process. Therefore we assumed that our 
group would study more and change more if they 
were working on a program they had chosen for 
themselves rather than on one we or a teacher 
or the superintendent or the minister or the litera- 
ture secretary had chosen for them. 

Selecting adult curriculum in accordance with this 
philosophy is a democratic process and is a means 
of strengthening democracy among the laity in the 
local church. 

How did we put this plan for curriculum selection 
into action? 

We took mimeographed copies of the 1960-61 unit 
selector 1 and copies of the booklet Resources for 

(Continued on page 11) 


1A similar unit selector for 1961-62 appears on pages 9-10. 
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ADULT DIVISION UNIT SELECTOR 1961-62 


is to indicate degree of interest, not lst, 2nd, 3rd choice. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 
(See Resources for Adult Groups, pages 35-44) 





Sundays 1 2 3 


Oct. 1-8, 1961 Patterns of Christian Growth 2 nated 
Oct. 15—Nov. 5 Areas of Growth 4 poss 
Nov. 12—Dec. 31 Methods of Growth 8 Sila 
Jan. 7, 1962 The Christian Approach to Life's Problems 1 pn 
Jan. 14—Feb. 4 A Christian's Relationship to God 4 aaa 
Feb. 1l—Mar. 18 A Christian's Relationship to His Fellow Men 6 pean 
Mar. 25 The Fulfilling of the Law 1 pret 
Apr. 1—June 3 The Character of Christian Faith 10 pom 
June 10-24 Faith Victorious 3 - 
July 1-29 A People in Peril 5 or 
Aug. 5=26 A People Uprooted 4 a 
Sept. 2-30 A People Rebuilding 5 = 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE—current units (Resources for Adult Groups, page 29) 
Oct.—Dec., 1961 The Divine Design in the 0ld Testament: Beginnings 14 








Jan.-Mar., 1962 The Divine Design in the 01d Testament: History 12 aia 
Apr.—June The Divine Design in the 01d Testament: Religion 13 ia 
July—Sept. The Divine Design in the 0ld Testament: The 

Literature of a Faith 14 aaa 

ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES (Resources for Adult Groups, pages 25-28) 

Oct., 1961 A Study of the History of the English Bible 5 dies 
Nov. Moral Imperatives in the Space Age 4 oe 
Dec. The Sacraments 5 it 
Jan., 1962 The Christian Mission in Latin America 4 ie 
Feb. World Service in The Methodist Church 4 ‘i 
Mar.—Apr. Current Theological Thinking 9 mii 
May—June Christian Personalities of the Medieval Era 8 ann 
July How Our Denominations Came to Be 5 Porn 
Aug. The World's Population 4 esas 
Sept. Christianity and Communism 5 i 


STUDY MATERIALS FOR PARENTS (Resources for Adult Groups, pages 45-48) 





Oct., 1961 Mass Communication and the Modern Family 5 tras 
Nov. Gracious Living + ihe 
Dec. Christmas Is a Time for Worship 5 tare 
Jan., 1962 The Church and the Home Minister to Special Needs + pas 
Feb. Church Vocations * acne 
Mar. Religion in the Family 4 Poe 
April Husband-Wife Relationships 5 a 
May What Is Happening to the North American Family? A rs 
June Families Are Not Perfect 3 aoe 
July Ethical Values 5 as 
Aug. Understanding Sex 4 pre 
Sept. Families and the Church 5 


ADVANCED STUDIES (Resources for Adult Groups, page 34) 


Oct.—Dec., 1961 The Christian Mission Today, Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, Methodist Board of Missions 14 





Check units that interest greatly, under 1; somewhat, under 2; little, under 3. This 








Apr.—June 
July-—Sept. 








Oct., 1958 
| Apr., 1959 
Oct., 1959 
Apr., 1960 
Oct., 1960 
Apr., 1961 
Oct., 1961 











Apr., 1962 











Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
| July—Sept., 
Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
July-—Sept., 












Oct.—Dec., 








Jan.—Mar. © 
Apr.—June, 
July—Sept., 







Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
July—Sept., 







Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
July-—Sept., 










Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
July—Sept., 











Oct.—Dec., 
Jan.—Mar., 
Apr.—June, 
July—Sept., 
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Jan.—Mar., 1962 


1954 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1956 
1956 


1956 


1957 
1957 
1957 





1957 
1958 
1958 
1958 


1958 
1959 
1959 
1959 


1959 
1960 
1960 
1960 


1960 
1961 
1961 
1961 


The Creative Years, by Reuel L. Howe 
God's Colony in Man's World, by George W. Webber 








The Individual and His Religion, by Gordon W. Allport 14 








Christian Family Living, by Hazen G. Werner 





God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke 


Major Religions of the World, by Marcus Bach 
The Message of the Bible, by Charles M. Laymon 
Doing What Is Christian, by Harold A. Bosley 
The Church Shares Its Faith, by Dorothy McConnell 

Beliefs That Count, by Georgia Harkness (available 

















September 1, 1961) 


BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS (Resources for Adult Groups, page 30) 


The Church Is Mine, by Francis E. Kearns (available 


March 1, 1962) 





12 
13 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


13 


13 


SELECTED UNDATED UNITS (Resources for Adult Groups, pages 49-62) 
(To be selected locally from the list of undated materials. ) 





From the Beginnings Through Hosea 
From Isaiah Through the Babylonian Exile 


Postexilic Judaism 

The Gospels 

Acts and Pauline Epistles 
General Epistles and Revelation 
Great Teachings of the Bible 


Great Teachings of the Bible (concluded) 












The Growing Years and Early Ministry (Life and Teach- 


ings of Jesus) 
Later Ministry and Triumph 
Jesus' Teachings and Ourselves 
Jesus' Teachings and Others 


Preliterary Prophets 
Literary Prophets (Amos, Hosea) 


Literary Prophets (Isaiah 1-39, Micah) 


Psalms 





The Letters of Paul (Galatians;1, 2 Thessalonians) 
The Letters of Paul (1, 2 Corinthians) 


The Letters of Paul (Romans) 
The Letters of Paul (Philemon, 
sians, Philippians) 


The Book of Jeremiah 

The Book of Eezkiel 
Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40-55) 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 





Daniel and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Colossians, 


The Apocrypha and the Book of Revelation 


The Gospel of John 


Ephe-= 


Later New Testament Letters: The Johannine Epistles, 


Hebrews, James, Jude, 1 and 2 Peter 





13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 


13 
13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 


13 


13 
13 
13 
13 


13 
13 
13 
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Sundays 1 2 3 
















ADULT BIBLE COURSE—units still available (Resources for Adult Groups, page 51) 




















(Continued from page 8) 
Adult Groups (available free from Cokesbury) to 
our class social-business meeting (one copy of each 
for each person). 

First, we distributed copies of Resources to all 
present. We gave attention to “Goals and Experi- 
ences of Adults” (pages 9-11 2). This step was help- 
ful in showing the wide areas of life interest in 
which we might expect help from our church. It 
was suggested that we keep these goals in mind as 
we considered the literature. 

Our second step was to outline the various courses 
or series of studies and the publications in which 
they appear. No one course was emphasized or 
recommended. Detailed explanations of the various 
courses appeared in Resources (pages 4-8), as well 
as short accounts of the various publications (pages 
19-21). You can see that Resources for Adult Groups 
was an indispensable tool for this process. 

As each course was presented and discussed, a 
copy of the publication in which it appears was 
displayed and then passed around for closer ex- 
amination. The chart of courses for the year (pages 
32-33 in Resources) was the basis for the order of 
presentation of courses in the periodicals. 

We also asked the class to turn to the complete 
listing of Basic Christian Books (page 30), then 
to the list of Adult Bible Course units available as 
back issues (page 51), and to the entire section of 
undated materials (pages 49-62). This latter section 
includes courses on “The Bible,” “Christian Faith 
and Experience,” “Christian Family Life,” “The 
Church” (and Missions), “Christian Action in So- 
ciety,” and “World Relations.” Several sample copies 
of undated units were on hand for examination. 

The third step we took was to give a copy of the 
unit selector to each person. In line with the prin- 
ciples listed above, the selector was designed to 
offer the widest possible range for expression of 
interest by the total class for the entire church- 
school year. It listed all the units of study avail- 
able in the periodical publications (listed in the chart 
on pages 32-33 of Resources). It also contained the 
listing of the Basic Christian Books, the complete 
Adult Bible Course, and selected undated materials. 

Next came the actual expression of interest by 
each class member out of his own life experiences, 
needs, thoughts, problems, and concerns. No one 
was to consult another, but each was to make a 
private expression of his personal desires. 

We asked each class member to read silently down 
the list of unit titles until he found a unit that 
sounded interesting and then to look up the outline 
of this unit on the pages listed on the selector. 
(The outline for each unit contained the main ques- 
tion for each lesson, a list of topics to be considered, 
or a statement of the purpose of the unit.) 

If, on reading the outline of a unit, a person felt 
he would be greatly interested in a study of it, he 
was to check this unit in column 1. If he felt he 

* Note that, although this is an account of a 1960 experience, the 


page numbers given are for the current issue (1961-62) of Resources 
for Adult Groups. 








would be somewhat interested, he would check the 
unit in column 2. If he would feel only slightly in- 
terested, a check in column 3 would indicate that 
he was not asking for this study but would be willing 
to participate if several others wanted to use it. It 
was emphasized that expressions of degrees of in- 
terest were wanted, not merely first, second, and 
third choices. Conceivably, some enthusiastic per- 
sons might be greatly interested in several units, 
and some might be so indifferent as to be only 
slightly interested in one unit. No one was expected 
to check every unit. Questions could be asked or 
materials examined. 

Ample time was given for every person to work 
through the entire listing on the selector—approxi- 
mately a half hour was actually used in this step. 
Then the selectors were collected for tabulation. 

Tom Walker tabulated the results on a single unit 
selector, by placing a small a in column 1 beside 
each unit which anyone had checked in that column. 
He placed a small b in column 2, and a c in column 
3, for units checked in these columns. The composite 
picture of preferences showed no units as over- 
whelming choices but several with almost equal 
numbers of persons expressing great interest. 
Several more had approximately equal numbers ex- 
pressing some interest. 

Tom and I got together for lunch to prepare our 
year’s schedule of units of study. Using his tabula- 
tion sheet, we wrote down the units obviously pre- 
ferred most highly and those slightly below. 

Next, we listed the months, with Sunday dates, 
of the year for which we were responsible. Beside 
each month we listed a unit. In a few cases, more 
than one month was involved. We shortened some 
units and included some special traditional ob- 
servances. Some units were scheduled later than 
the date listed for publication, but none earlier. 
Every Sunday was planned for. 

Finally, beside each unit we placed the name of 
the person we would ask to lead the class in its 
study of that unit. For some we planned to ask in- 
dividuals, and for others we suggested couples. We 
knew it would be easier, as well as more stimulating, 
to secure a leader for a unit or for a month than 
for a year. Also, each leader would have ample time 
for preparation on a subject in which he was per- 
sonally interested. 

When we presented the year’s program to the 
class, we made it clear that we had only scheduled 
what they as a group, expressing personal choices, 
had asked for. The range of units covered Bible, 
Christian ethics, family life, missions, Christian free- 
dom, hymnology, disarmament, education, and 
leisure time. 

At this writing one evaluation has been made, in 
which hearty approval was given to the method of 
curriculum selection and to the resulting program. 

As a result of the success achieved in one local 
church, this idea and instrument have been widely 
used in training sessions for ministers in the North 
Carolina Conference. 
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Manuscript 






Discoveries 





and the Bible 


By JOHN C. TREVER 


THE decade of the fifties in our century will al- 
ways be associated in biblical circles with the ex- 
pression “Dead Sea Scrolls.” 

Now that the initial excitement has subsided, it 
might be well periodically to review the status of 
manuscript discoveries and their meaning for the 
study of the Bible. So much has happened during 
the past ten years that only the barest outline is 
possible in a brief article such as this one. Even 
that, however, can lend valuable perspective, par- 
ticularly to the church-school leader. 

The story of the Dead Sea Scrolls will continue 
to unfold steadily during the years ahead, as volume 
after volume of the official publications appear, be- 
come assimilated by scholars, and gradually filter 
through to church-school lesson writers and teachers. 

Expectations of further cave discoveries near 
Qumran have dwindled since the spring of 1956 saw 
the opening of the large Cave XI. This important 
discovery, which brought forth beautifully preserved 
scrolls of Leviticus and Psalms, an intriguing Targum 
(Aramaic paraphrase) of Job, and other almost 
complete nonbiblical documents, may not be avail- 
able for study for many years because of lack of 
funds to purchase the documents from the Bedouin 
finders. These documents are reported to be safe 
from possible destruction, but a new discovery (Cave 
XII) early in 1960 is not faring so well, yet may 
include several extensive manuscripts. 

In the meantime, all the scrolls and fragments 
from Cave I have been published. Volume I of Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert, by D. Barthélemy 
and J. T. Milik (Oxford University Press, $11.20), 
the official publication title, contains fragments and 
artifacts recovered from Cave I during the 1949 
excavation. Volumes II and III are expected soon. 
Volume II will contain the results of the excavation 
of the caves of Wadi Murabbaat, about fifteen miles 





Dr. TREVER is professor of religion at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio. 
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south of Qumran. Most of these materials deal with 
the second Jewish revolt under Bar Cochbah in 
A.D. 132-35 and are unrelated to the Qumran ma- 
terials. A primary part of this volume will be a 
Hebrew scroll of the minor prophets which is frag- 
mentary but highly significant. (Additional frag- 
ments of scrolls related to the Bar Cochbah materials 
are now reported from caves near En Geddi in 
Israel.) Volume III will contain the Qumran scroll 
fragments and other materials from Caves II, III, 
and V-X, most noted of which will be the Copper — 
Scroll whose interpretation still baffles scholars. 

Assembling of the four hundred or more manvu- | 
scripts from the thousands of fragments discovered 
in Cave IV was completed during the summer of 
1959, and gradually the published volumes contain- 
ing their texts and photographs will appear in years 
to come. Unfortunately many tiny fragments of 
manuscripts from this cave cannot be placed with 





















































Photo by author 


Complete Isaiah Scroll, shown open to Isaiah 40. Dark- 
ened portions indicate that many hands have held this 
scroll, made of sheets of parchment sewn together. 











Religious News Service gy Photo by author 


Unrolling, deciphering, translating, and publishing find- 
ings, such as this Aramaic “Genesis Apocryphon” scroll, 
is a long painstaking process for many dedicated persons. 


the others because of the lack of evidence for identi- 
fication. They merely punctuate the fact that many 
of the ancient volumes from the library of Qumran 
have been lost for all time, either because of the 
ravages of time or the careless handling by the 
Bedouins through whose hands the materials have 
passed. 

One particularly tragic story is told of a Beth- 
lehem merchant who buried a large number of 
scrolls from one of the caves in his back yard out 
of fear of detection by the government officials. Later 
when he went to retrieve them, he found only a 
gluey mass of disintegrated leather! 

The best preserved of all the manuscripts from 
Cave I, including two Isaiah scrolls, the Habakkuk 
Commentary, the Manual of Discipline, the Thanks- 
giving Songs, and the War Scroll, are beautifully 
displayed in a special room of the new Hebrew Uni- 
versity’s administration building west of Israel’s 
Jerusalem. An equally impressive exhibit, however, 
greets the visitor to the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum which dominates the northeast corner of 
the Old City of Jerusalem in Jordan. Here one sees 
examples of the many fragments of manuscripts 
found in several caves, along with exhibits of pot- 
tery and artifacts from Khirbet Qumran, the com- 
munity center where the manuscripts were pro- 
duced. 

Not all the Qumran scrolls are in Jerusalem, how- 
ever, for a fine exhibit is in the new museum in 
Amman, Jordan. Primary among the material there 
is the famed Copper Scroll from Cave III. By the 
time this article is published groups of fragments 
from Cave IV will be in various museums in Europe, 
Canada, and America. These were promised to 
several leading academic institutions in return for 
their assistance in supplying large sums of money 
during the early stages of the purchase of the Cave 
IV materials from the Taamireh Bedouins. A few 
fragments are still held illegally by private indi- 
viduals in other parts of the world, and their fate is 
unknown. 

Even before the Dead Sea Scrolls came to light 
in 1947, a discovery had been made in Upper Egypt 
(probably about 1945) , which is only now coming to 
popular attention. A large jar, containing thirteen 
papyrus codices (manuscripts in book form), was 
found by Egyptian peasants some thirty miles north 
of Luxor. They are believed to have come from the 
ancient site of one of Christendom’s earliest mon- 
asteries, Chenoboskion, founded by Pachomius about 
A.D. 320. The modern village of Nag Hammadi is 
often associated with the discovery. All but one of 
the documents are now in the Coptic Museum in 
Cairo. The one, known as the Codex Jung, is in 
the Jung Institute of Zurich, Switzerland. 

The thirteen books contain some forty-eight 
Gnostic treatises, written in the Sahidic dialect of 
the ancient Coptic language. Coptic was the late 
Christian modification of the old Egyptian language 
and was written in an early Greek character. The 
documents are amazingly well preserved, some one 
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Photo by author, courtesy of American School of Oriental Research 


Dead Sea Scroll of Habakkuk (commentary), column 26 and 3. 


thousand pages of text being complete. Dating from 
about a.p. 250 to 350, these Gnostic treatises are the 
first documents to reveal some of the contents of 
that ancient mystical thought. All we have known 
previously came from the polemics of the early 
church fathers, particularly during the second and 
third centuries. Elements of Gnostic polemics have 
been attested as a basis for dating of some of the 
New Testament books in the late first century, but 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have forced a review of these 
claims. Although Gnosticism was declared a heresy 
in the early church, these manuscripts are welcomed 
for the light they will surely shed on the background 
of early Christianity. 

The first English translation from these manu- 
scripts, that of The Gospel According to Thomas, 
translated by A. Guillaumont and others (Harper 
and Brothers, $2), brought premature claims about 
the value of this gospel as a new source of informa- 
tion for the teachings of Jesus. It has been shown, 
however, that these new gospels were dependent 
on those in our New Testament. Any hope for new 
information about: Jesus’ teachings, therefore, is 
quickly dispelled. Such claims stir much popular 
imagination, but have little basis in fact. This gospel 
and The Gospel of Truth, translated by Kendrick 
Grobel (Abingdon Press, $4), 1960, are the only 
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ones of these treatises available in English. A gospel 
of Philip was published in German. The Gospel of 
Truth is one of five Gnostic “meditations” contained 
in the Jung Codex in Zurich. 

Not since 1930, when the famed Chester Beatty 
New Testament papyri came to light, have there 
been important early New Testament manuscripts 
discovered. Now, however, a new series of publica- 
tions is bringing us another even more significant 
discovery, reportedly from Upper Egypt. In 1956 
the first of the Bodmer papyri, as these manuscripts 
are called, was made available to scholars. Large, 
beautifully preserved sections of the Gospel of John, 
dating from about a.p. 200, are exciting New Testa- 
ment scholars. More recently fragments of many 
more pages have been published. Papyrus 66, as 
it has been designated, is the earliest known copy 
of John’s Gospel, though a small part of one page 
in the John Rylands library of Manchester, England, 
still stands as the oldest existing fragment (dated 
about A.D. 125). Papyrus 66 lends further proof to the 
fact that John 5:4 and 7:53 through 8:11 were not 
a part of the original Gospel. 

A fourth-century av. Coptic manuscript, the 
earliest of its kind, was published in 1958, and about 
the same time a Greek text of the “Nativity of 
Mary,” probably from the third century, also ap- 








peared in the Bodmer series. Three other Bodmer 
papyri were published in 1959, including third-cen- 
tury texts of Jude, 1 and 2 Peter, and some Psalms. 
Some other manuscripts in this collection, but not 
biblical, were announced just before this article 
was written. 

During the summer of 1952 Bedouins found a 
group of Greek papyri at Khirbet Mird near the 
monastery of Mar Saba about ten miles east of 
Jerusalem. They included some fragments of the 
Gospel of John which will provide a valuable check 
on other New Testament manuscripts, all of which 
have come from Egypt. The Khirbet Mird docu- 
ments date from about a.p. 400-700 and are the first 
early New Testament manuscripts to be found in 
Palestine. Belgian scholars are working on their 
publication. 

Meanwhile a vast project continues quietly to 
develop, as a host of New Testament scholars around 
the world compare every known New Testament 
manuscript. Working from microfilms which make 
available the more than four thousand manuscripts 
in many obscure corners of the world, they are pre- 
paring a Greek text that will give scholars every 
known textual variant. The first results of this In- 
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Column 1 of the “Manual of Discipline.” This scroll, con- 
taining eleven columns, is written on a coarse, light parch- 
ment. It begins with a sort of initiation ceremony for those 
who “enter into the Covenant.” The latter part is devoted 
‘o punishments for infringements of certain rules. 















ternational Greek New Testament organization, a 
definitive text of Luke, are anticipated in the next 
year or two. 

Many of the above-mentioned discoveries have 
appeared too recently to evaluate at this time, but 
it should be pointed out that each discovery appears 
to undergird the soundness of modern biblical 
scholarship. In the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament those verses relegated to foot- 
notes are even more clearly seen to have been later 
additions to the original texts. As the early church 
continued to expound and interpret the gospel mes- 
sage these additions crept into their sacred writings. 
Perhaps the most important lesson to be gained 
from these new materials at this stage of their publi- 
cation and interpretation is that the use of the Bible 
for prooftexts is unsound. To put it positively, it is 
urgent that we emphasize the spirit rather than the 
letter of the biblical message. In the words of Paul 
we are reminded that “the written code kills, but 
the Spirit gives life” (2 Corinthians 3:6b). 


[Note: This article, with some changes and addi- 
tions by the author, is reprinted from The Church 
School, October, 1960.] 
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G. L. Harding, 
Caves in the Wadi Murabbaat, south of Qumran, where 
valuable manuscript fragments from the time of the second 
Jewish revolt (A.D. 132-35) were found. Although the 
rough terrain made many of the cave openings almost in- 
accessible, much important material has been discovered. 
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Lick Observatory Photograph 


The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 


Wrru space travel just around the corner and 
sputniks and space capsules threatening to crowd 
the skies, let’s take time for a long and thoughtful 
look at the universe. 

According to Webster, the term universe means 
the totality . . . of the whole. When writers in the 
field of astronomy talk about universes beyond this 
universe, their words become a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. How can there be more beyond all that 
there is? All that God created—at least, all our little 
minds can conceive—is encompassed in the term 
universe. 

Men have learned much since the days of the 
ancients. They know that the universe is vaster 
than finite minds dreamed three thousand years ago. 

Galilei Galileo was a professor at the University 





Miss Witxre lives in Lexington, Kentucky. 
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“THE | 
HEAVENS 
DECLARE...” 


By KATHARINE E. WILKIE 


















of Padua when he built one of the first crude tele- 
scopes and swept the night skies and his gaze 
(1610). His instrument, constructed along do-it- 
yourself lines, had about the power of a pair of 
field glasses or binoculars today, but by its aid he 
made some startling observations: 

1. The moon, which was hitherto thought smooth, 
has a rough surface of mountains, valleys, and 
craters. 

2. The Milky Way, instead of being a cloud, is 
made up of countless stars. 

3. The sun has spots which move, showing that 
the sun rotates. 

4. The planets Mercury and Venus go ‘through 
phases (changes). 

5. Saturn has rings. 

6. Jupiter has moons. 

These discoveries confirmed Galileo in a belief 
he had long held—that Copernicus (1473-1543) had 
been right when he declared that the earth and 
other planets revolve about the sun. 

In Galileo’s day only a brave man could come to 
the support of the Copernican theory. The world 
had long accepted the authority of Ptolemy (second 
century A.D.), who had said that all heavenly bodies 
revolve about the earth. The great Aristotle af- 
firmed that Ptolemy was right, and in the medieval 
world Aristotle’s word ranked next to Holy Writ. 

Galileo, however, was a radical individual who 
brushed aside the dictates of Aristotle and examined 
the evidences of his own senses. As a young man 
at the University of Pisa he had caused a great 
furor by performing some experiments that had re- 
futed Aristotle’s statements about falling bodies. 

After his bold declaration in 1610, the powers- 
that-be—namely, the Roman Catholic Church, 
which was stronger than kings and emperors— 
hastened to shut him up. Galileo did not wish to 
be labeled a heretic—that was about the worst fate 
that could befall a man in the early seventeenth 
century. For seven years he kept silent. Then, 
hoping the church had softened in its stand, he 
once more asserted his belief in the Copernican 
theory. 

This time the Inquisition summoned him to Rome. 
They threatened him with torture if he did not 
recant. Being sixty-nine years old and subject to 
all the fears and weaknesses to which flesh and 
blood are heir, he recanted. But legend has it that, 
as he turned away from his inquisitors, he mut- 
tered, “It turns, just the same!” 

Modern science begins with Galileo. Regardless 
of any authoritarian stand, the march of the mind 
goes on. Gradually men discarded the Ptolemaic 
theory and bent their efforts to learning the truths 
of the universe. Gone forever was the old idea of a 
flat earth with the sky an inverted bowl above it. 

In the centuries since Galileo lived, men have 
made breath-taking observations in the skies by 
means of modern telescopes and other instruments. 
For the sake of convenience they have come to 
measure astronomical distances in terms of light- 








years. (Light travels at the rate of 186,300 miles 
per second; a light-year is the distance light travels 
in a year.) Scientists have pierced an expanding 
universe and even wondered if it has an end. Yet 
they have found no answers to the questions God 
asked Job in the long ago: 


“Can you bind the chains of the Pleiades, 
or loose the cords of Orion? 
Can you lead forth the Mazzaroth in their 
season, 
or can you guide the Bear with its chil- 
dren? 
Do you know the ordinances of the heavens? 
Can you establish their rule on the earth?” 


Men are still asking: “When did it all start? How 
did the universe begin?” 

Through the years scientists have evolved theories 
to answer these questions. A theory presented two 
centuries ago by the philosopher Kant and the math- 
ematician Laplace offered the idea that our present 
solar system was once a slowly rotating cloud of 
gas. Matter was pulled toward the center by gravita- 
tion and formed the sun. The cloud turned faster 
and faster. Centrifugal force caused the outer edge 
of the cloud to become a separate ring. More rings 
were formed in this manner. In due time each ring 
of gas condensed and became a planet. 

For a hundred years men accepted the Kant- 
Laplace theory. Then scientists observed that the 
sun turns on its axis very slowly. If the theory 
were right, the sun should be rotating fifty times 
faster than it is. 

Next the tidal theory came to the fore. Its pro- 
ponents said that ages ago another star passed near 
enough our sun to cause a huge tidal bulge and 
to rip away a long streamer of gas. This streamer 
finally broke into several parts, which formed the 
planets. The planets are kept in their orbits about 
the sun by means of inertia (the tendency to move 
in a straight line) and gravity. (The poetical terms 
of the Old Testament refer to “the ordinances of 
the heavens.” Law is law, whether expressed poeti- 
cally or scientifically.) 

For awhile the tidal theory displaced the Kant- 
Laplace theory. Then scientists decided that a third 
theory was more plausible. This was the dust-cloud 
theory presented by Carl F. von Weizsacker in 
1943. Here again was the idea of a rotating cloud. 
The sun formed in the center, and the cloud kept 
spinning like a great pin wheel. The pin wheel 
broke up into whirlpools. The whirlpools stirred up 
great eddies of matter. Within these eddies dust 
became solid matter which collided and combined. 
Each eddy became a planet, which continued to 
spin. The dust-cloud theory is probably the most 
widely accepted one today. In brief, it encompasses 
the development of one little minor solar system. 

Our small solar system with its sun (a lesser 
star), 31 moons, thousands of asteroids, comets, and 
constantly falling meteors is only an infinitesimal 
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speck in that countless band of stars which consti- 
tutes the galaxy in which we live—the Milky Way. 

Then why is the creation and progress of our solar 
system of any importance, scientifically speaking? 
Because the same laws seem to prevail throughout 
the universe. Isaac Newton, a pioneer in this field, 
stated in his law of universal gravitation: Every 
particle in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force that is directly proportional to the 
product of the masses of the two particles and in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance 
between them. 

Those of us who are not scientists understand 
better Sir Joseph Addison’s expression of this idea: 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 
Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What tho’ in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What tho’ no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 


Through observatories like this one on Mount Wilson, scientists are learning a great deal about the universe. 








For ever singing, as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


As far as the eye and mind of man can tell, stars 
wax and wane just as do all heavenly bodies. There 
are countless stars beyond our solar system. There- 
fore there must be other solar systems, which would 
indicate the possibility of other intelligent beings 
in the universe. 

Our Milky Way is 100,000 light-years long, and 
the nearest galaxy to our Milky Way is nearly 
1,000,000 light-years away. Beyond that galaxy are 
other galaxies as far as human knowledge can 
pierce infinity. 

Modern telescopes have discovered clouds of gas 
and dust in outer space. Are they, as some scientists 
think, similar to the raw material from which our 
solar system was made? Are new worlds still being 
formed? Is creation continuous? 

The study of -creation is awe-inspiring and 
humbling. Each year scientists find out more about 
the ways of the Creator. Scientific knowledge makes 
the thinking individual feel small indeed. Yet all 
knowledge cannot go back beyond the first four 
words of the Bible: In the beginning God .. . 

Fortunate is the person who can turn from a 
contemplation of the universe and its mysteries to 
the singularly personal words of the Gospel of John 
3:16: God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whosoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life. 

Even more fortunate is he who looks beyond the 
immensity of the universe and says with Tennyson: 


For, though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 






























ADULT LEADERS @ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 





A RETREAT FOR PLANNING PURPOSES 


August is a good month for the adult council to withdraw from the church 
premises and to conduct a retreat in a nearby camping facility. The pur- 
pose of the retreat would be to help persons in places of responsibility 
in the adult division to gain a deeper understanding of God and thus become 
more effective leaders. 


During this quadrennium the church is concentrating on the theme "Jesus 
s §— Christ Is Lord." The retreat would be an excellent opportunity to think more 
e deeply about the lordship of Christ in our church, in our church school, 
and in our lives. 


‘ You may want to develop this deepening experience through Bible study. 

d One person would lead the group in a study of certain portions and then give 
y them opportunity to think through more deeply its implications for their 
e own lives. Some time should be allowed for personal reading and study of 

n the Bible to the end that the individuals' relationship to Jesus Christ may 


become deeper, more powerful, and more of a guiding force within their 
1S personal lives. 
ts 


Ir In the light of these new understandings and commitments let the group 


8 proceed to some of its planning activities. 

‘ “How can we set up an in-service training program in our church this 

“ year so that each adult class teacher and leader may know the mind of Christ?" 

ill This question could be discussed by the persons who had attended summer 

ur conferences and meetings where leadership development projects had been 
sponsored by the conference board. 

a 

to What are the greatest needs in our church in the area of parent education? 

F missionary education? What other study needs do we need to meet if adults are 

LY 


going to know the mind of Christ? If these questions are going to be answered, 
your committee on curriculum development will need to do some surveying 

he and be ready with some recommendations for the fall curriculum resources. 

| Study carefully the booklet Resources for Adult Groups, 4412-BE (available 
free from Cokesbury). 


Lot 





What would be a reasonable goal in recruiting adults for church-school 
membership and attendance this year? Do we need any new classes for young 
adults? for older adults? for persons whose children have left home? Do we 





need to set up any informal discussion groups for the Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship? Do we need to have Bible study groups through the week for persons 

who are teaching in the church school on Sunday morning? Do we need to expand 
our adult-education program to meet needs of persons who are not now being 
reached? 







These questions might be discussed and plans for the year formulated under 
the leadership of the committee on membership and attendance. They will 
certainly want to co-operate with the commission on education and the church- 
school superintendent in any plans the committee works out so that these 
plans for outreach and enrollment are developed in harmony with the goals 

of the church school as a whole and have the support of the entire church 
school. 


















In the light of the courses that have been projected for the fall and 
the new classes that have been contemplated, you will want to prepare an 
order for books, films, filmstrips, magazines, and other study materials 

| and resources for the class members and leaders in the group. This selection 
of materials should be submitted to the commission on education for approval. 













If the church is to be the living embodiment of the Spirit of Christ in 

| your community, then its goals and program activities need to be brought 
into close relationship to your church's goals and activities for the year. 
To gain a sense of direction, you may want to ask the pastor, the chairman 
of the official board, or the adult division representatives on the various 
commissions to report to the council this month on the goals for the next 
year and some of the outstanding activities on which they want the co-operation 

| of the total adult division. This will enable adult classes and groups to 
support the evangelistic, missionary, stewardship, and social concerns of 

| the church. If an approximate idea of the timing of these various activities 
can be determined, the adult classes and groups can find ways of supple- 
menting and supporting them and eliminating any competitive programs of their 

own. (See Chapter IX, "Co-ordinating Adult Activities," in the manual Adult 

Education in The Methodist Church, 4501-BC.!) 
























As proposals are clarified and agreed upon, ask the committees to compile 
them into brief reports. These may then be worked over by the executive 
committee and distributed to all class officers, teachers, and leaders 
within the division. 













If such a retreat is to be effective, the officers and leaders need to 
develop a sense of detachment from their homes and businesses, overcome the 
physical exhaustion due to the pressures of work, and begin to see the church 
in a new perspective. Through study, prayer, and worship, they may begin to 
change their attitude and perspective so that they see the church not as 
another institution but as the living embodiment of Christ on earth. As they 
gain a renewed sense of the mind of Christ, they may begin to look at the 
tasks, the relationships, the program activities, and the experiences they 
seek to develop in the light of their understanding of the overarching 
purposes of the mind of Christ. 


















Create a mood of open-mindedness so that the Spirit may have a chance 
to influence the thought and life of this Christian community, thus enabling 
the group to make decisions that will advance the cause of Christ. 







1 Price, 40 cents each. Order from Cokesbury. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY, by John Dillenberger and Claude Welch 





LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS Pd WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


p> Introduction 

This is the second month in a 
quarter’s study of Protestant 
Christianity, by Dillenberger and 
Welch. Each member of the group 
should use the reader’s guide in 
Adult Student in conjunction with 
his study of the textbook. 

Although the leader’s guidance 
material given here follows the 
book, chapter by chapter, each 
group should feel free to be selec- 
tive in its use of material and to 
move at its own pace. 

Any topics for report should be 
assigned in advance so persons can 
do some special reading on them. 
See pages 327 ff of the textbook as 
well as the list given at the end 
of this section (page 23). 

This month’s suggestions deal 
with Chapters VII through X. 


> Topics for Report 
Chapter VII: What Is an Estab- 
lished Church (such as the 
Church of England)? How 
Does It Function in Relation 
to Its Members and to the 
State? 
Chapter VIII: William Carey, the 
Father of Protestant Missions 
The Missionary Hymns of the 
Nineteenth Century (see The 
Methodist Hymnal, 475-488) 


Dr. Locke is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion, High Point College, 
High Point, North Carolina. 





Chapter IX: Charles Darwin and 
the Theory of Organic Evolu- 
tion 

Chapter X: The Principle of Con- 
tinuity; Its Implications Con- 
cerning Man, Religion, and 
God (see page 213) 

The Scopes Trial 


> Discussion Guidance 

Ask how many members of the 
class have transferred from one 
denomination to another. By way 
of contrast describe (or have a 
report on) the system of an es- 
tablished church, where a person’s 
church membership is a matter of 
birth and not choice. Note that in 
England Presbyterians are classed 
as dissenters (pages 112-16) and 
also that Methodist places of wor- 
ship are not “churches” but 
“chapels.” 

In Europe and in England the 
pattern is that of a state church, 
favored and supported by govern- 
ment. In America the various de- 
nominations are entirely on their 
own and free from governmental 
restriction or support. How did 
this difference in relationship 
come about? (See Chapter VII). 

So many religious groups took 
part in the founding of the 


American nation that sheer di- 
versity prevented the establish- 
ment of any one group. About the 
time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence deism became a popular 
view, and its emphasis on natural 





law rather than revelation de- 
tracted from the authority of the 
church. (See page 147. The ortho- 
dox view contrasting with deism 
is called theism.) 

Frontier conditions were un- 
favorable to the setting up of an 
established church; and while re- 
vivalistic preaching along the 
frontier strengthened religion as 
experience, it did not build up 
church organization. These factors 
resulted in the church structure 
with which we are familiar: Each 
church is composed of those who 
freely profess their faith; a per- 
son may stay in the church in 
which he was born, or he may 
choose to transfer to another de- 
nomination. 


CrrTAIN tendencies in the nine- 
teenth century seem to indicate a 
serious weakening in the vitality 
and influence of the Protestant 
churches (see pages 161-62). 
Other factors indicate vigorous 
activity and expansion of Protes- 
tantism (pages 162-65). The most 
notable of these factors was the 
missionary movement. 

William Carey is regarded as 
the father of Protestant missions. 
Until the nineteenth century 
Protestants were indifferent to or 
opposed foreign missions. Note the 
reasons (pages 167-68). 

A new interest in missions 
sprang up during the nineteenth 
century. Some of the factors were 
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political and economic (page 168). 
A rebirth of religious vitality 
grew out of the revivals of the 
eighteenth century and gave new 
impulse to missions (pages 169- 
71). New understandings of Scrip- 
ture and of Christian history con- 
tributed their impetus (page 171). 

The theological foundation of 
the missionary obligation may be 
seen in the missionary hymns of 
the nineteenth century. In The 
Methodist Hymnal see hymns 475 
through 488. Note their sense of 
urgency and challenge, their 
theme of light in the darkness, 
and their universal world view. 

Some distinctive characteristics 
of the missionary movement are 
noted on pages 174-76. The de- 
velopment of native leadership re- 
sulted in the recognition that 
Christianity is not peculiarly a 
religion of the white man and that 
the mission churches and their 
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leaders have something to con- 
tribute to Christian thinking. 


MANY members of the class will 
have some acquaintance with the 
three types of theology dealt with 
in Chapters IX to XII: liberalism, 
fundamentalism, and neo-ortho- 
doxy. For a more complete treat- 
ment of these theologies, see the 
books listed on page 23. 

Liberalism, a product of the 
nineteenth century, carried over 
into the twentieth century. Its 
background is seen in rationalism, 
natural religion, and the philos- 
ophy of Kant. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher main- 
tained that doctrines and systems 
of theology are not the true na- 
ture of religion but that religion 
belongs to the realm of feeling, 
specifically the feeling of being 
absolutely dependent upon God. 
Note Schleiermacher’s definition 





of Christianity (page 186) and 
his insistence that the heart of 
Christianity “is not doctrine or 
ethic, but a new life in Christ” 
(page 188). 

A second factor in the develop- 
ment of liberalism was the science 
of biblical criticism. Be sure that 
the class understands the nature 
and purpose of higher criticism 
(pages 189-90). This literary crit- 
icism was applied particularly to 
the Gospels, the Book of Isaiah, 
and the Pentateuch. See the sum- 
mary on page 194. The conclusions 
of biblical criticism affected the 
significance and authority of the 
Bible. No longer could the Bible 
be held as an infallible record, 
but it was regarded as having 
authority as a record of religious 
experience. 

Perhaps the most significant 
feature in the rise of Protestant 
liberalism was a new phase in the 
relationship of science and reli- 
gion. Note the threefold signifi- 
cance of Charles Darwin’s work 
(page 202), especially the third 
point—that Darwin used the 
theory of evolution to account for 
the human race. 

The apparent conflicts of Dar- 
win’s theory with the Christian 
faith were three: (1) The theory 
“detracted from the dignity of 
man as the special creation of 
God.” (2) It led to doubts regard- 
ing the traditional view of He- 
brew-Christian history and the 
history of mankind. (3) It “seemed 
to strike a vital blow at the whole 
Christian conception of redemp- 
tion.” 

Note that for many people these 
apparent conflicts are real. Face 
and discuss the conflicts in class. 
Some people have rejected Dar- 
winism and, along with it, the 
whole system of science to which 
it is related. Others have held to 
science and rejected the Christian 
religion. 

The liberal view attempted a 
reconciliation between the Chris- 
tian faith and scientific investiga- 
tion. Evolution was regarded as a 
process by which the creative 
activity of God was expressed. The 
province of science was recog- 
nized as describing the structure 
and processes of the universe, 
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while religion was concerned with 
more ultimate questions of origin 
and meaning. 

The theory of evolution was 
widely applied in fields other than 
biology. In religion the theory sug- 
gested that beliefs and practices 
developed over a long period of 
time and that the self-revelation 
of God was a gradual process. 


Note how Chapter X is related 
to Chapter IX (page 207); note 
the survey of the treatment which 
will follow. (Pages 208-211 may 
be omitted.) 

The formative principles of lib- 
eralism are of primary importance. 
First is “the spirit of open-minded- 
ness, of tolerance and humility, 
of devotion to truth wherever it 
may be found” (page 211). This 
spirit was expressed in mutual 
sympathy and tolerance within 
the Christian community, as well 
as in tolerance toward ideas from 
outside the Christian tradition. 

Four other themes of liberal 
Protestantism were derived from 
the thought forms of the nine- 
teenth century: 

1) “Respect for science and the 


scientific method” (pages 189, 
200). 
2) “Tentativeness ... as to the 


possibility of achieving certain 
knowledge of ultimate reality.” 
The liberal was hesitant to cite the 
authority of Bible, church, or 
creed; but he would advance a 
hypothesis in his search for truth. 

3) “Emphasis upon the princi- 
ple of continuity.” The continuities 
listed on page 214 are significant, 
and a further inquiry into the 
principle of continuity would be 
worthwhile. A textbook in biology 
will provide illustrations of con- 
tinuity in the evolution of animal 
types. Investigate the field of an- 
thropology: What is the difference 
between the subhuman and the 
human? Consider embryology: At 
what point does the embryo be- 
come a living individual? At what 
point does it acquire (or become) 
a soul? In religious experience the 
liberals tended to emphasize edu- 
cation and growth, rather than 
conversion. Further implications 
of the principle of continuity are 
seen on pages 217 ff. 





4) “Confidence in man and his 
future.” The liberals were sure 
that by the use of scientific meth- 
od man could win the age-long 
struggle against nature. 

The writers suggest that the first 
three of these themes persisted 
in Protestant thinking but that 
the fourth passed from the scene 
(see page 215). Does the class 
agree that this happened? 

The authors discuss next four 
principles of liberalism which 
were derived from its rooting in 
the Christian tradition. 

Of the specific reinterpretations 
discussed on pages 217 ff. the first 
two may be regarded as further 
extensions of the principle of con- 
tinuity (pages 213-14). 

1) “The doctrine of God.” 
(Note the word immanence with 
an a.) God was conceived as work- 
ing within the world, rather than 
as apart from the world and work- 
ing upon it. This doctrine meant a 
breaking down of the traditional 
distinction between natural and 
supernatural—if God does not 
break in occasionally to cause un- 
usual events in the natural world, 
then miracles lose their traditional 
place of importance in religion. 

With this doctrine of divine im- 
manence the human in Christ was 
thought of as one with the divine, 
and the human in man was 
thought of—optimistically—as an 
approach to the divine. Human 
personality was regarded as the 
clue to the nature of God. This 
idea is expressed in these lines 
from “The Eternal Goodness,” by 
John Greenleaf Whittier: 


But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is to me. 


Another clue to the nature of 
God was the life of Christ, and the 
phrase “the Christlike God” be- 
came a familiar one. 

2) Emphasis on “the humanity 
of Christ” pointed to the continu- 
ity between man, Christ, and God. 
Jesus was interpreted as teacher 
and leader (note also the other 
terms on page 221). If more 
interest is felt in this area, make 
a list, beginning with Jesus and 
Christ, and enumerate the terms 
and titles used in the Bible and in 
Christian thought to apply to 





Jesus. What is the implication of 
each? What terms do we most 
often use? Did the emphasis on 
the humanity of Jesus go too far? 

Fundamentalism should be seen 
not as mere conservatism but as 
a vigorous reaction against liberal- 
ism. (See DeWolf’s Trends and 
Frontiers in Religious Thought.) 

It is well to note the liberal 
doctrines against which the funda- 
mentalists reacted. A renewed 
emphasis was placed on the au- 
thority and inspiration of the 
Bible. Miracles were exalted as of 
primary importance. The deity of 
Christ was reasserted, and funda- 
mentalists insisted on the virgin 
birth as necessary proof of this 
doctrine. The atonement through 
the crucifixion and the bodily 
resurrection of Christ were two 
more doctrines defended as essen- 
tial. Most dramatic was the vigor- 
ous opposition to the theory of 
evolution. The drama reached its 
climax in the Scopes trial in 1925, 
the story of which is recalled in a 
movie entitled Inherit the Wind. 

The class may find it difficult to 
understand how the fundamental- 
ist support of these doctrines could 
be called a “lost cause” (pages 
230-31). What was “lost” was the 
anti-intellectual attack on science 
and contemporary thought. The 
fundamentalists went too far in 
a belligerent defense of what they 
took to be traditional Christian 
doctrines. 


> Resources * 

Protestant Christianity, by John 
Dillenberger and Claude Welch; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958; 
cloth, $4.50; paper, $1.45. 

Trends and Frontiers in Reli- 
gious Thought, by L. Harold De- 
Wolf; National Methodist Student 
Movement, 1955; $1.50. 

The Case for Theology in Lib- 
eral Perspective, by L. Harold De- 
Wolf; Westminister Press, 1959; 
$3.50. 

The Case for Orthodox The- 
ology, by E. J. Carnell; West- 
minster Press, 1959; $3.50. 

The Case for a New Reforma- 
tion Theology, by William Hor- 
dern; The Westminster Press, 
1959; $3.50. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 











AUGUST 6: 


A contemporary writer in the 
field of religion makes the follow- 
ing statement. “It is important to 
face the fact that Christianity is 
concerned with morality. Christi- 
anity is not well understood if it 
is looked upon as a device for get- 
ting ourselves into heaven, or 
something concerned with neces- 
sary and saving ceremonials.” } 

New Testament writings place 
such an emphasis on right Chris- 
tian conduct. 


THE PEOPLE OF Gop (2:1-10) 


According to New Testament 
passages there is a place for a 
negative as well as a positive em- 
phasis in Christian ethical teach- 
ing. 

Verse 1 of chapter 2 is one such 
passage; certain actions and atti- 
tudes are prohibited for Chris- 
tians. These are to be “put away.” 

“Malice” is defined as “the in- 
clination to harm one’s neighbor”; 
“guile” as “the inclination to get 
the better of him unfairly.” “Hy- 
pocrisy” in the King James 
Version is replaced by “insin- 





1D. Elton Trueblood in The Upper Room 
Disciplines; The Upper Room, 1960; page 108. 





Dr. EpMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE # UNIT IV: LATER NEW TESTAMENT 
LETTERS (CONTINUED) = USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


First Peter: The Christian Manner of Living 


RHODA C. EDMESTON 





cerity” in the Revised Standard 
Version. The command to put 
away all of these, together with 
all envy and slander, surely holds 
up a high standard for a Christian 
in any age. 

One might ask, Is today’s Chris- 
tian expected to take this serious- 
ly? Must there not be in his heart 
any inclination to harm his neigh- 
bor or to get the better of him 
unfairly? Must there be absolute 
sincerity and no slander? 

One thinks of the exaggerated 
claims for all sorts of products 
through advertising; for example, 
all the subtle tactics deliberately 
employed to induce listeners or 
readers to think they need (and 
so buy) what they do not need. 
One thinks also of the unfounded 
claims of efficiency made in appli- 
cations for positions. What of the 
slander in political campaigns? 
Can one participate in the activi- 
ties of our civilization and “put 
away all... insincerity .. . all 
slander”? On the other hand, can 
he be a Christian and not do so? 

The readers of this Letter were 
living in a society that did not 
even claim to be organized accord- 
ing to Christian principles. It was 
a society in which these prohibited 
practices were accepted. The 
Christians were a minority group 


















with no prospect of being able to 
change the structure of their so- 
ciety immediately. It was neces- 
sary to make their living within it. 
Yet in that very situation they 
were being told, and not by this 
writer alone, that as Christians 
they must “put away” these prac- 
tices. Such were the demands upon 
Christians, and there is no New 
Testament record that they were 
ever watered down. 

From verse 2 it is clear that the 
writer recognizes the need for in- 
ner resources if the Christians are 
to meet this demand. So he coun- 
sels them to seek the nourishment 
necessary for a rich spiritual life. 

Milk is used here to symbolize 
not food suitable only for infants, 
as in 1 Corinthians (3:1-2), but 
the complete form of nourishment 
needed for growth. The point here 
is an infant’s eager desire for milk. 
These Christians should have a 
similar desire for spiritual food. 
Appetite is important in regard to 
food—whether physical, intellec- 
tual, or spiritual. One recalls 
Jesus’ pronouncement of blessing 
on the hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness. This should not be diffi- 
cult for these Christians, the 
writer implies, since they have 
already tasted the good food 
whose source is Christ. 
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In verse 4 the thought shifts to 
that of the readers as a commu- 
nity, using the figure of a building 
—‘“a spiritual House of God” 
(Phillips’ translation), in other 
words, a temple. Christ is the 
cornerstone of this building. Yet 
since this is a spiritual house, it is 
composed of living stones. A more 
vital relationship exists between 
these stones than can be symbol- 
ized by the stones of a material 
building. For this reason Paul’s 
figure of the body is perhaps more 
adequate. This writer indicates the 
necessity of maintaining this vital 
relation with the living corner- 
stone, Jesus Christ. 

The believers are to be at once 
the spiritual building and the 
priesthood. Because of abuses of 
the office of the priesthood, this 
idea has tended to fall into disre- 
pute in Protestant circles. But at 
its best, the priest’s function is to 
represent the people before God, 
to bring them into God’s presence. 
In Protestant services the preach- 
er performs this function in the 
pastoral prayer. In it he gathers 
up the thoughts and needs and 
aspirations of the congregation 
and presents them before God on 
behalf of the people. All inter- 
cessory prayer has something of 
the priestly function. 

The Reformation slogan, “the 
priesthood of all believers,” was 
not intended to abolish the priest- 
hood but rather to broaden it by 
making of every believer a priest. 
He was such in that he could come 
into the presence of God directly 
for himself and also in that he 
could and should perform that 
function for his brother. Did the 
writer of this Epistle have some- 
thing of that in mind? In verse 9 
he suggests the prophetic mission 
as the purpose for which they 
were chosen: “that you may de- 
clare the wonderful deeds of him 
who called you.” 

In verses 6-9 the writer uses 
several Old Testament passages 
to express the idea of Jesus as the 
cornerstone rejected by the reli- 
gious leaders of the time. This 
stone becomes at once the source 
of salvation for those who accept 
him and a stone of stumbling for 
those who reject him. 


On the surface this may seem 
puzzling. How can the same factor 
be both a help and a hindrance? 
Yet there are many examples of 
this principle in life. An oppor- 
tunity that is not improved leaves 
a person in a worse condition than 
he would have been in if it had 
never presented itself. In that 
sense it has been a stumbling 
block for him. 

In verse 9 the idea of the Jewish 
people having been chosen is 
transferred to the Christian group 
as the “true Israel.” This was a 
generally accepted concept of the 
early Christians. There is here 
much of the glory of it, “a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation.” But there is also an over- 
tone at least of the more profound 
concept of Deutero-Isaiah. They 
were chosen for service, to be 
used as the instrument of salva- 
tion of other peoples: “chosen 
... that you may declare.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
Non-CHRISTIAN (2:11-12) 


Here the writer refers to this 
chosen group in its relation to the 
rest of society. They are in a sense 
aliens, and it is to be expected that 
there will be a conflict between 
influences emanating from their 
environment and the realization 
of their calling. But they must 
follow the way of life demanded 
by their Christian calling, even in 
the face of unjust treatment. That 
way of life will be different and 
will be a part of their Christian 
witness. 

Are we who call ourselves 
Christians prepared to take our 
stand on all questions on the basis 
of what is Christian, knowing that 
we will probably be spoken 
against as “wrongdoers”? Are we 
prepared to be different rather 
than compromise? Is that an 
essential part of our Christian 
witness? 

A missionary recently indicated 
that if the Christian church in 
Africa simply stood apart from the 
problems of the day, failing to 
apply the whole gospel, it was like- 
ly to be passed by in the onward 
surge of peoples. Could not the 
same thing happen with any 
church anywhere? 









THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
(2:18 through 3:7) 


In this passage the writer con- 
siders the Christian manner of 
living in connection with some 
definite family relationships, in- 
cluding those of the larger family 
of masters and slaves. He deals 
with these within the framework 
of the established customs of the 
time, such as slavery and domina- 
tion of the wife by the husband. 

Here is a paradoxical aspect of 
Christianity. It carries within it 
explosive, even revolutionary, 
principles that are bound to find 
expression in the overthrow of 
an unchristian organization of 
society or of accepted practices 
that are non-Christian. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to live as a Christian within 
any order, even in the face of 
injustice. That is the basis for our 
confidence that Christianity con- 
tinues to exist behind the iron 
curtain. This advice for Christian 
conduct under such circumstances 
is sound so long as one does not 
confuse living as a Christian in a 
non-Christian system with com- 
placency about it. One should 
realize its unchristian character 
and work to change it. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(3: 8-12; 5:1-11) 


Here the writer deals with 
Christian conduct and attitudes 
among the members of the Chris- 
tian community. While they are 
expected to maintain good will 
toward all men, there is a certain 
type of intimacy among members 
of the faith which is not possible 
with everyone. Some elements in 
it are unity, sympathy, a tender 
heart, humility. 

He also urges the recognition of 
proper authority. Christianity 
may be, and is at times, revolu- 
tionary, but it is not anarchic. 
He speaks of the Christian use of 
authority “not as domineering 
over those in your charge but 
being examples to the flock.” 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


Love of Christ and love of the 
brethren is the golden cord that 
binds together all the rest of what 
this writer has said. 
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AUGUST 13: 





Second Peter and Jude: Established 


Gop’s GIFTS AND PROMISES 
(2 Peter 1:1-4; Jude 1-2) 


These New Testament writers 
use for their Letters the form of 
address current in their time, but 
they pour Christian content into 
these forms. In their greetings 
they frequently express their very 
best wishes or their prayers for 
those to whom they are writing. 
The writer of Second Peter says 
to them, “May you know more and 
more of grace and peace as your 
knowledge of God .. . grows 
deeper” (1:2).! 

In a previous lesson “grace” was 
defined as that which goes beyond 
the necessary or the required or 
the deserved. In Christian think- 
ing this quality was uniquely 
characteristic of God as revealed 
in Jesus. It found its supreme ex- 
pression in the sending of his Son 
into the world to die for us while 
we were yet sinners. 

So this writer wishes for his 
readers a growing and deepening 
awareness of this quality in God. 
This will create confidence. It is 
easy and natural to have confi- 
dence in such a God of grace. 
Confidence in turn brings peace. 

By the revelation of his own 
glory and excellence and by his 
great and precious promises God 
has given us all that is necessary 
for the good life. Corruption here 
represents the disintegration of 
death in contrast to life. It is 
avoided, not by the escapism of 
modern psychology, but by the 
positive attainment of life through 
participation in the divine nature. 

Jude wishes for his readers an 
increase in mercy, peace, and love. 


Our FURNISHINGS FOR FAITH 
(2 Peter 1:5-11) 


As was noted in a previous 
lesson (July 16), different New 


1From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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in the Truth 


Testament writers use the term 
“faith” with varying shades of 
meaning. This writer speaks of a 
faith that has been obtained (1:1). 
By it he “means primarily the 
truths that compose the message 
of salvation proclaimed by the 
apostles. These truths must be 
believed and relied on, however; 
and faith accordingly has the 
secondary meaning of the recep- 
tivity of spirit that causes men to 
accept and to be governed by the 
gospel.” 2 

Faith, in this sense of accept- 
ance of the gospel and commit- 
ment to its principles, must be 
supplemented, according to verses 
5-7. 

First of all, faith must be sup- 
plemented with virtue. “You must 
do your utmost from your side, 
and see that your faith carries 
with it real goodness of life” 
(Phillips). Christian faith must 
express itself in good conduct. 

Virtue is to be supplemented 
with knowledge, in the sense of 
intelligence, sagacity, practical 
wisdom. Virtue must function 
under the guidance of intelligence. 
Zeal for God must be enlightened 
zeal, or the results may be tragic. 

It is common knowledge that 
the New Testament does not give 
us specific rules of conduct as to 
how to act under all circum- 
stances. This is fortunate for, as 
Elton Trueblood notes, in that 
case it would be nothing more 
than a “book of stereotyped rec- 
ommendations.” 3 Instead, it gives 
us principles, and we must use our 
intelligence to decide how these 
principles are to be applied in a 
particular case. 

In discussing this Dr. Trueblood 
notes that love is the only absolute 
of the New Testament. Christian 

2 Albert E. Barnett, in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page 168. 


2D. Elton Trueblood in The Upper Room 
Disciplines; The Upper Room, 1960; page 112. 





conduct is to be guided by the 
principle of love, but that does not 
tell us how it is to be expressed in 
every case. He illustrates this by 
noting the problem that would 
have presented itself to the good 
Samaritan if he had arrived on 
the scene while the victim was 
being attacked. What should he 
do? We grant that he must act in 
love, but how is he to express love 
toward both the attacker and the 
attacked? 

In our complex modern world 
this problem becomes increasingly 
difficult. Yet a Christian is called 
to add knowledge to his virtue, to 
be good intelligently. This re- 
quires one to use his capacities to 
the utmost if he is to so act. 

In the context, self-control 
stands opposed to licentiousness 
and no doubt refers to abstinence 
from sensuous sins. But self-con- 
trol is also essential if one is to 
be good intelligently. It is not 
always easy to restrain one’s im- 
pulses in order to act according 
to a reasoned good. Any parent 
will testify to the truth of this in 
regard to the discipline of his chil- 
dren. Self-discipline is also neces- 
sary for the study required in 
order to know what intelligent 
virtue is in each case. 

Steadfastness is a resoluteness 
of character that enables one to 
continue the practice of intelligent 
virtue in the face of opposition and 
ridicule. 

The writer calls for “steadfast- 
ness” coupled with “godliness” 
—resoluteness based on a relation- 
ship with God. Moses, who “en- 
dured as seeing him who is 


invisible” (Hebrews 11:27), had 


such steadfastness. This is the re- 
ligious basis of Christian morality. 

As in the previous lesson, the 
climax and crown of all is love— 
love among the brotherhood of 
believers and also in the wider 
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sense of positive good will toward 
all mankind. 

According to this writer, a 
Christian possessing this cumula- 
tive list of qualities will be 
“neither idle nor unproductive” 
(Goodspeed). A Christian is ex- 
pected to be productive, according 
to the words of Jesus himself 
(John 15:8). Even a hasty review 
of this list of qualities will show 
how the lack of any one of them 
would make one less effective or 
productive. 


THE WITNESS OF THE APOSTLES 
AND PrRoPpHEtTS (2 Peter 1: 12-21) 


Speaking as the apostle Peter, 
the writer says that his purpose in 
writing is to remind his readers 
of what they already know. He 
will do this directly as long as he 
is living. His writing will continue 
to remind them of the teachings 
after his expected martyrdom has 
occurred. 

There is always something in- 
finitely touching in a person’s so- 
licitude in providing for the 
future needs of loved ones from 
whom he is soon to be separated. 
This writer understood that peo- 
ple often need to be reminded of 
truths they already know as well 
as to be taught new truths. 

He asserts the truth of the faith 
because it is based on the author- 
ity of eyewitnesses. Peter and 
other apostles had not been re- 
porting hearsay. It was testi- 
mony from their own experience. 
This is always the most effective 
way of supporting a cause. One 
experience to which he refers is 
the Transfiguration of Jesus. He 
cites the apostles’ report of this 
experience in support of the 
claims he is making for his Lord. 

This writer also calls upon the 
testimony of the prophets. He has 
an interesting word to say in re- 
gard to the interpretation of 
written prophecy or Scripture 
(verse 20): “No prophecy of 
scripture is a matter of one’s own 
interpretation.” 

This is in no sense a contra- 
diction of the Protestant insistence 
on the right of every man to 
interpret the Scriptures for him- 
self. It teaches rather that no man 
has a right to twist Scripture to 





make it say what he wants it to 
say in support of his preconceived 
ideas and prejudices. Nor did the 
reformers intend to give him such 
a right. They were opposing a 
claim to a monopoly on the right 
of interpretation on the part of 
an ecclesiastical institution. 

In exercising his right to in- 
terpret the Scriptures for himself 
an individual is under obligation 
to do so in harmony with rational 
principles, in the light of all the 
best thinking about it that is avail- 
able to him, and under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 


THE CoMING OF THE LORD 
(2 Peter 3:1-10) 


Belief in Jesus’ speedy return to 
establish his Kingdom was gener- 
ally accepted among his followers 
during the early years of the 
Christian movement. The delay in 
that return was bewildering for 
the believers themselves and the 
subject of such scoffing on the part 
of nonbelievers as is referred to 
in 3:3-4. It is interesting to trace 
reflections of this problem in 
the various New Testament writ- 
ings. There is, for example, 
the way in which the emphasis on 
the Lord’s return drops out of 
sight in Paul’s later Letters as 
compared with his earlier ones. 
It is a high tribute to the vitality 
and truth of the gospel message 
that it was able to survive when 
some of the related concepts had 
to be reshaped or abandoned. 

This writer makes three points 
about this doctrine. For the scof- 
fers he relates the idea to that 
of the creation and maintenance 
of the earth. It is as if he were 
saying to them, “Don’t fool your- 
selves. This matter of a final 
judgment is built into the very 
structure of the universe. Thus 
it is as certain as the very founda- 
tion of that universe.” This foun- 
dation for the writer was God 
himself. 

To perplexed believers he said 
that in the first place they should 
not be confused by the time ele- 
ment. Time is not for God what 
it is for us. In the second place, 
any seeming delay in God’s ac- 
tion was a part of his gracious 
purpose to extend further oppor- 


tunity for more people to accept 
the salvation provided for them. 


Hoty AND GopLy LIVES 
(2 Peter 3: 11-18) 


In this passage there is the 
practical application of what has 
been stated in the preceding one. 
In view of the certainty of the 
Lord’s coming with the final judg- 
ment and culmination of affairs 
on the earth (the latter idea was 
always implicit in that of the 
return) the matter of preparation 
for it was important. This prepa- 
ration consisted in living faultless 
lives. There is here again an em- 
phasis on right living. The author- 
ity of Paul is invoked for this 
teaching. The need for prepared- 
ness is a note that is sounded in 
the teachings of Jesus also (Mat- 
thew 24:44; 25:13). 

The reference to the fact that 
certain of Paul’s teachings have 
been twisted is interesting and 
forms a suitable introduction to 
our next topic. These twisted 
teachings may well have formed 
the message of the false teachers. 


Guarp AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS 
(2 Peter 2:1-22; Jude 3-18) 


Two points in particular may be 
noted in the warnings given in 
regard to these false teachers. 

In the first place, more space is 
given to a condemnation of their 
way of life than to statements of 
their false doctrines. The writer 
no doubt means to imply that the 
former is a product of the latter. 
It is true that what one believes 
affects one’s manner of life. The 
latter is an expression of what 
one really believes. The writer’s 
statements also support the idea 
that at least a part of the false 
teachings may have been a mis- 
representation of Paul’s doctrine 
of freedom from the law as per- 
mission for licentiousness. 

In the second place, the writer 
calls upon the testimony of history 
as the proof of the certainty of the 
ultimate downfall of these false 
systems. A like survey of fairly 
modern history would lend similar 
support to such certainty and 
strengthen one’s conviction in re- 
gard to the ultimate defeat and 
downfall of all such systems. 
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AUGUST 20: 


This Letter does not, like many 
others, open with a formal greet- 
ing addressed to the readers. Here 
the greeting is replaced by an 
opening paragraph (1:1-4) that 
forms at once a majestic intro- 
duction to the Letter as a whole 
and a firm basis for the message 
the writer wishes to convey. For 
him his message is grounded in 
the eternal verities that lie back 
of all existence. 

In this short paragraph the 
writer links together in amazing 
fashion the absolute and eternal 
with the temporal and human. He 
says, “We are writing to you about 
something which has always ex- 
isted yet which we ourselves 
actually saw and heard: some- 
thing which we had opportunity 
to observe closely and even to 
hold in our hands . . . It was the 
very life of all ages, the life that 
has always existed with God the 
Father, which actually became 
visible in person to us mortal 
men.” (1:1-2.)1 

This serves a double purpose. 
It explains how divine truth has 
been revealed and made under- 
standable to human minds. It also 
serves as irrefutable authority 
for the teachings of the Letter. 
These teachings are the personal 
testimony of such truth so re- 
vealed in the experience of be- 
lievers, among them the writer. 
(Compare 2 Peter 1:16.) “The 
epistle has thus an august ex- 
ordium [introduction], and one 
which takes the reader immediate- 
ly into the secrets of the divine 
counsels and the sharing of the 
divine life.” 2 

This introduction supports the 
defense against heresies that the 
author is undoubtedly combating. 
These heresies have no such de- 
pendable basis or authority as 
does the author’s teaching. 

1From The New Testament in Modern 
, copyright by J. B. Phillips 1958. 


by permission of The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. ’ 
2 Amos N. Wilder in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page 217. 
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First John: Fellowship in God's Family 





In this Letter, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, certain terms appear fre- 
quently and are placed in contrast 
with their opposites. These are 
light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood, life and death. 

In verse 5 the writer states the 
first point in the trustworthy 
message he is about to declare. It 
is that “God is light.” 

Light is a familiar religious sym- 
bol among many people. All recog- 
nize it as a priceless treasure. It 
suggests not only illumination and 
revelation but also security and 
joy. The first of these is implied 
in 2:11. He who lacks it “does not 
know where he is going.” 

That light brings joy and secu- 
rity is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. The blackout in London dur- 
ing the war is said to have been 
the most trying of all the difficult 
experiences of that time. Fears 
that haunt us in the dark are gone 
with the coming of light. Such joy 
and security would certainly be 
one aspect of fellowship with the 
God of light of whom this Letter 
speaks. 

The reference in 1:8 to saying 
that “we have no sin” was prob- 
ably aimed at some particular 
heresy. This was perhaps a misin- 
terpretation of Paul’s doctrine of 
grace; the apostle himself refers to 
such misinterpretation in Romans 
6:1. 

We may well give it a more gen- 
eral application, however. Self- 
deception in regard to sin, at least 
in particular areas of life, is com- 
mon enough. Phillips’ putting of 
it is thought-provoking: “If we 
refuse to admit that we are sin- 
ners, then we live in a world of 
illusion and truth becomes a 
stranger to us.” 3 To rationalize, 
convincing ourselves that this or 
that act is not wrong, is to live, at 
that point, in such a world of illu- 
sion. 

“The confession of our sins 


8 Phillips, op. cit. 












[verse 9] interestingly parallels 
walking in the light in vs. 7, i.e., 
they both indicate a recognition of 
things as they are.” 4 

Walking in the light means let- 
ting our lives be ordered by re- 
ality. It is sincerity. Such a facing 
up to facts, acknowledging the 
wrongness of wrong acts, is con- 
fession, which initiates the cleans- 
ing experience of forgiveness. 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE AND 
OBEDIENCE (2:1-17) 


In this passage the writer pre- 
sents obedience to God’s com- 
mandments as a test of our claim 
to know him. The man who makes 
such a claim and does not obey is 
a liar and lives in self-delusion. 

This writer, with all his empha- 
sis on love, does not hesitate to 
use severe terms. One who claims 
to be one thing yet whose works 
show him to be something else is 
a liar, not one who is “somewhat 
confused” or “slightly in error” or 
any other such modern terms. 

At this point these Johannine 
Letters resemble the Fourth 
Gospel. The latter has been called 
the spiritual gospel. It stresses 
communion with God and Christ 
and even union with him in terms 
that sound like those used by the 
mystics. Yet it has the same in- 
sistence on the necessity for 
obedience that is found in the 
Letters. 

A willingness to do the will of 
God was the basis for a person’s 
ability to judge correctly in re- 
gard to the authority of Jesus’ 
teachings (John 7:17). Actions 
form the basis of the judgment 
Jesus pronounced. “If you were 
Abraham’s children, you would 
do what Abraham did. . . You do 
what your father did. . . . You are 
of your father the devil, and your 
will is to do your father’s desires.” 

(John 8:39, 41a, 44.) He applies 
the same criterion to himself. “If 


4 Wilder, op. cit., page 225. 
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I am not doing the works of my 
Father, then do not believe me” 
(John 10:37). 

This is the test, too, of a dis- 
ciple’s love. In 14:21 we read, “He 
who has my commands and keeps 
them, he it is who loves me.” And 
14:23 says, as Phillips translates 
it: “When a man loves me, he 
follows my teaching.” So these 
notably spiritual Johannine writ- 
ings carry also a remarkable ethi- 
cal insistence. 

The essence of Jesus’ command- 
ment, to which obedience was so 
essential, was, of course, the 
commandment to love. First John 
2: 7-8 makes a seemingly paradoxi- 
cal statement about it: It is new 
and yet it is not new. 

The writer’s statement here is, 
of course, reminiscent of Jesus’ 
words in John 13: 34. “A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that you 
love one another.” It was not new 
in the sense of never having been 
spoken before. It was stated in the 
Jewish law. (Leviticus 19:18, 34.) 
Jesus’ emphasis on it was new in 
that he taught that in keeping this 
law of love all the other command- 
ments were fulfilled (Matthew 
22:40) and also in that he made it 
universal in its application. 

The writer of this Letter 
stresses the seriousness of failure 
to keep this commandment. He 
calls failure to love one’s brother 
hating him. 

Over against this love of God 
and one’s brother he places love 
of “the world” and “the things in 
the world.” (2:15-17.) The term 
“the world” is used in more than 
one sense in the New Testament 
and even within these Johannine 
writings. The meaning here is a 
fairly comprehensive one. In this 
passage “not only the lusts of a 
fallen humanity but a love of the 
creature and the creation is dis- 
paraged over against the primal 
and everlasting ground of exist- 
ence, the Father and his pur- 
pose,” 5 

The former of these, the lusts of 
life, is included in the meaning, 
as is shown by what is said in 
verse 16, but the latter is more 
basic. This love of material things 
is pertinent in regard to the domi- 


5 Ibid., page 288. 


nant devotion in what has been 
called our sensate civilization. In 
Paul’s terminology such love is 
primary interest in what is seen 
and temporal rather than in what 
is not seen and eternal. When that 
is the dominating interest, individ- 
uals find themselves in a terrible 
bondage, the slaves of things. In 
the type of society to which it 
gives rise are to be found such 
alarming phenomena as those de- 
scribed in The Waste Makers, by 
Vance Packard.® 

Mr. Packard dedicates his book 
“To my Mother and Father, who 
have never confused the posses- 
sion of goods with the good life.” 
It is against the danger of confus- 
ing these two that the writer of 
this Letter warns in verses 15-17. 


THE CHILDREN OF GoD 
(2: 28-29; 3:1-18) 


In the second of these two pas- 
sages the writer holds out one of 
the most glorious promises of the 
whole New Testament. It is that 
of being God’s children. For Jesus, 
as we noted above, sonship meant 
likeness of character and action. 
Here, too, it is participation in the 
life of God. This life is eternal in 
the Johannine sense of a quality 
of life. And, as in the Fourth 
Gospel, this life is a present pos- 
session. “Beloved, we are God’s 
children now.” (Verse 2.) He 
speaks of being born of God so 
that God’s nature abides in one. 
(Verse 9.) 

This statement includes the idea 
of sinlessness, which is logical, 
since God’s nature is without sin. 
But it is contrary to experience 
and seems out of harmony with an 
earlier reference in the Letter 
(1:8). It has been suggested that 
the meaning in verse 9. is “con- 
tinues in sin’—that is, no one 
born of God continues in his de- 
votion to a wrong way of life. 

Within the context of the Letter 
it would mean perhaps that such 
a one does not “love the world or 
the things in the world” nor does 
he fail in love toward the Father 
and his fellow men. God is always 
the center of his devotion even 
though through weakness or ig- 
norance he may backslide. 


® David McKay Company, Inc., 1960. 


This paragraph ends with the 
ethical emphasis again. This love 
must be expressed in deeds, put 
into practice (verse 18). The 
writer of the Letter would agree 
that “religion needs to be 
guarded from overspiritualization 
by down-to-earth practical 
tests.”7 He seems to try to so 
guard it at every point. 


FELLOWSHIP WitH Gop 
(3: 19-24) 


In this paragraph the writer 
turns again to what may seem the 
more spiritual aspect of his topic; 
that is, communion with God. It 
opens by offering an antidote to 
extreme self-accusation. Knowing 
that “we are children of the truth” 
or of God we “can reassure our- 
selves in the sight of God, even if 
our own hearts make us feel 
guilty. For God is infinitely 
greater than our hearts, and he 
knows everything.” ® He knows 
the central devotion of our life 
referred to above, and we can 
count on his forgiveness for the 
lapses that occur. 

So we have the reassurance 
that comes from confidence in the 
greatness and goodness of God, as 
it is expressed by Sidney Lanier 
in “The Marshes of Glynn”: 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds 
on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on 
the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God 
as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the 
space *twixt the marsh and 
the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh- 
grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on 
the greatness of God. 


All of what is said of fellowship 
with God is once more linked with 
obedience. The commandment to 
be obeyed has the characteristic 
double aspect. The first part is 
belief “in the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ,” belief which in- 
cluded commitment; and _ the 
second is love in the sense of ac- 
tive good will toward one another. 

7 Paul W. Hoon in The Interpreter’s Bible, 


Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page 265. 
8 Phillips, on. cit. 
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AUGUST 27: 


The Christian Life and Community 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH FACES ERROR 
(1 John 2:18-27) 


In these two passages the author 
is dealing with error in the sense 
of false doctrines with which the 
early Christians were having to 
contend. Next to this writer’s 
emphasis on love, or perhaps on 
a par with it, was his concern for 
truth. His contention against false 
doctrine, then, is only the reverse 
side of his intense loyalty to the 
truth. The two belong together. 
The modern fear of dogmatism 
and worship of the ideal of toler- 
ance all too often result in or 
grow out of an easy unconcern 
for truth. 

The writer begins the discus- 
sion with a statement in regard 
to the “last hour” (2:18). From 
this it is clear that he is present- 
ing his subject against the back- 
ground of early Christian escha- 
tology, which was the expectation 
of a final culmination of the affairs 
of men within the near future. 
In regard to the timing of events 
these early Christians were, of 
course, mistaken. 

A recognition of this should 
make it clear that the eschatology 
is the framework in which the 
message was presented. This 
framework may be disregarded 
without affecting the truth of 
what was taught. It ought also 
to discourage attempts to use 
Bible passages to chart the future 
course of historical events accord- 
ing to some particular theory. It 
has been stated that persons who 
try to do this “pervert religion 
to excite curiosity.” } 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that Jesus himself said, 
“It is not for you to know times 
or seasons” (Acts 1:7). He also 
said, “Of that day and hour no 
one knows, not even the angels of 
heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father only.” (Matthew 24:36.) 

But there is a sense in which 


1 Paul W. Hoon in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page 242. 
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eschatology has a more perennial 
significance. It is a historical as 
well as a _ theological concept. 
Periods of history, each with its 
own peculiar characteristics and 
opportunities, do come to an end. 
Civilizations rise and fall. Each 
human life comes to an end. A 
recognition of this fact in any of 
its aspects increases the urgency 
of a pertinent message. 

The idea of a final culmination 
of the forces of evil at the end of 
the age was a commonly accepted 
one in Judaism. In its Christian 
form the idea is reflected in this 
writing in the term “antichrist.” 
The literal meaning of this word is 
“against Christ.” Since for the 
Christians Christ was the incarna- 
tion of the forces of righteousness, 
this would be a logical term for 
the incarnation of unrighteous- 
ness. 

The writer feels that these 
demonic forces are expressed in 
many persons, the perpetrators of 
false doctrines. Thus there are 
many antichrists. This supports 
his conviction that the end of all 
things is close at hand. 

He defines an antichrist as one 
who “denies the Father and the 
Son.” A liar is “he who denies 
that Jesus is the Christ” (2:22). 
“In essence, the Antichrist is an 
idea or person in history that de- 
nies God revealed in Christ, .. . 
i.e., denies the whole Christian 
revelation, the gospel . . . Anti- 
christ thus is not the spirit of 
honest doubt but of willful error 
in face of palpable truth.” 2 

This denial carries with it re- 
sponsible refusal of recognized 
reality and obligation. Thus the 
heart of the whole matter of false 
doctrines is the position taken in 
regard to Christ. Is this still true 
for the modern Christian? Is the 
most important question - still 
“Who do you say that he is?”— 
not so much in the sense of ideas 
that one holds about him as in 


2 Ibid., page 243. 


the place one gives him in one’s 
own life? 

Almost certainly the teachings 
of this letter were directed against 
certain heresies current at the 
time. One of these was the denial 
of a real incarnation. According 
to some of these heresies the 
heavenly Christ descended on the 
earthly Jesus after his baptism 
and left before the Crucifixion. 
The heresy took various forms. 

It is interesting that we find 
these early Christian writers at 
times defending the humanity of 
Jesus rather than his divinity, 
which is often the point of con- 
troversy today. In this passage 
there is a suggestion of the latter 
also. 

The writer of the Letter was 
sure that all this is important for 
Christian experience. One might 
ask if the same is true for the 
Christian today. 


Jesus’ HUMANITY 


In the general thinking of 
Christians today there would 
probably not be much likelihood 
of a denial of the theory of a real 
incarnation in Jesus. But do we 
always think of him as truly hu- 
man, and what is the importance 
of such a conviction for us? 

If he was truly human, then his 
temptation experience was real. 
He was not sure ahead of time 
of the way he should take, the 
methods he should use to bring 
in the kingdom. He had to think 
his way through and think hard 
in the light of relative values and 
resist the pull to follow the easier 
way. 

Even after the decision was 
made, doubts as to its correctness 
kept recurring. Luke says that 
the tempter left him for a season. 
He needed reassurance at the 
time of the transfiguration experi- 
ence. 

Also, the agony in Gethsemane 
was real. He hoped there might 
be another way out and des- 
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perately wanted the “cup” to pass 
if possible. He accepted all the 
consequences of following the path 
of absolute loyalty to God. He 
never used supernatural power 
to escape any of them. He lived 
out the life of absolute loyalty 
completely within all human limi- 
tations and in the face of the worst 
possible opposition, and so can 
challenge us to do the same. But 
do we always realize this chal- 
lenge? Do we say inwardly, if not 
in so many words, “Well, of course 
he was Jesus; he would act that 
way because he had resources we 
don’t have”? 

Probably most modern Chris- 
tians would defend the belief in 
Jesus’ divinity, perhaps tending 
to disparage an individual or 
group that questioned such a be- 
lief. But if Jesus is divine, then 
his commandments are regal and 
divine. To fail to make them 
dominant in one’s life is, in the 
terminology of John, “to deny the 
Father and the Son.” Are these 
practical expressions of the heresy 
what the writer was combating? 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 
(1 John 4:1-6) 


In view of the false doctrines 
which were abroad at the time, 
the writer informed his readers 
that they must do some intelligent 
evaluating. They were to “test the 
spirits.’ He gave them some 
standards of measurement. In the 
first place the message was to be 
judged by its content, not by the 
claims to validity presented by its 
author or the manner in which 
it had been received. This is remi- 
niscent of the words of Paul (1 
Corinthians 12:1-3). In order to 
be valid their message must not 
be a denial of the revelation of 
God in Christ. 

In the modern welter of reli- 
gious ideas and claims and 
counterclaims on one’s loyalty, 
the Christian surely needs this 
writer’s advice to “test the spirits” 
and some yardstick by which to 
be able to measure them intel- 
ligently. Could one have a better 
one than that which the writer of 
the Letter suggests? If the spirit 
of such persons does not show 
the way of life and the God re- 


vealed by Jesus, how can they be 
exponents of the truth? 

For an example, some groups 
claiming to be defenders of the 
faith pervert the facts and bring 
unfounded and false accusations 
against church leaders with whom 
they disagree or a world organiza- 
tion of which they do not approve 
when the facts in the case are 
easily obtainable if not already 
known by them. Is that not a de- 
nial of the Christ who is the Way 
and the Truth, and so a mark of 
their falsity? 

Again, what about doctrines 
so flagrantly contrary to the 
golden rule and love of one’s 
neighbor as those set forth by 
certain groups even claiming to 
be based on Scripture? “Anti- 
christs employ the name and use 
the means of religion to propagate 
the antithesis of religion. Anti- 
christ signifies ‘one who opposes 
Christ by assuming the guise of 
Christ.’ ” 3 

One thinks of the horrible trav- 
esty, not to say sacrilege, of the 
use of the cross as a symbol by 
perpetrators of prejudice, hatred, 
and injustice. 

The writer assures his readers 
of victory in this conflict of truth 
against falsehood. This assurance 
is based on their communion with 
God. He even puts this victory 
in the present tense: “Little chil- 
dren, you are of God, and have 
overcome them; for he who is in 
you is greater than he who is in 
the world” (1 John 4:4). This is 
the confidence of one who feels 
that he and his fellow believers 
are “labourers together with 
God” (1 Corinthians 3:9, King 
James Version) in the cause of 
righteousness. 

Paul W. Hoon writes: “Said a 
Christian woman who had devoted 
her mature years to the cause of 
peace, only to see her labors crash 
at the outbreak of World War II, 
‘There is nothing left for me to do 
but to curl up like a viper and sting 
myself to death.’ ” 4 

But a Christian with the faith of 
the writer of this Letter will not 
think of stinging himself to death 
even in the face of temporary de- 


3 Tbid., page 244. 
4 Ibid., page 249. 


feat. He knows that the cause of 
righteousness will triumph be- 
cause it is rooted in God the in- 
vincible. 

The concept of victory carries 
with it the idea of struggle. But 
what is to be said of the apathy 
and complacence of churches and 
individual Christians in the midst 
of the titanic struggles between 
the forces of good and evil in 
our society today? A group in a 
community is struggling in a 
Christian spirit and by Christian 
methods to be free from an un- 
just system which the church 
members of the community could 
abolish overnight if they were 
to take a stand. But the church 
as such stands aside and says 
nothing. “A good test of the life 
of a Christian congregation is 
whether it has ever met head on 
the challenge of anti-Christian 
prophets.” 5 

If a congregation is unaware of 
its obligation to pitch in and help 
win the battle against the forces 
of evil and injustice in the com- 
munity, is not this a denial of 
the Christ and the way of life he 
came to reveal? This Letter 
bluntly calls this type of denial 
the antichrist. 


FaitH’s Victory AND WITNESS 
(1 John 5:3-13) 


In this passage also there is 
the promise of victory through 
faith. Faith is the opposite of de- 
nial, whether theoretical or the 
practical suggested above. It is 
confidence in and total commit- 
ment to the way of life of the 
Christ. The reward is life. “He 
who has the Son has life.” It is 
the abundant life, eternal life, to 
use the term characteristic of 
these Johannine writings. 

Hoon sums up this idea thus: 
“Christianity offers the invitation 
of faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God. But such faith is faith in 
the total Christian revelation and 
all that religiously and ethically 
is bound up with it. Above all, it 
means appropriating and living 
in the very life of God himself, 
which alone delivers man from 
evil, time, and mortality.” ® 


5 Ibid., page 276. 
& Ibid., page 292. 
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AUGUST 6: 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES # UNIT VII: TEACH US TO 
PRAY * (CONCLUDED) # USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


When We Join in Prayer 


LEADER'S HELPS J ROBERT S. CLEMMONS and G. ERNEST THOMAS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

The article “‘“Teach Us to 
Pray,” by Georgia Harkness 
(pages 5-7), is an important re- 
source for this month’s study. 

At the last session we learned 
how prayer helps deepen the 
Christian fellowship. In this les- 
son we will seek to determine the 
place of public worship in the 
total experience of prayer. 

You will find Chapter VII of 
Laymon’s A Primer of Prayer, 
and Chapter XIX of Buttrick’s 
Prayer helpful. 

Take time to consider your 
own attitude toward public wor- 
ship. Ask yourself whether the 
meaning of prayer in your life 
has been deepened by the habit 
of going regularly to church. 

Surveys reveal that few 
churches have more than one 
third of their members in a serv- 
ice of worship each week. Keep 
in mind the fact that some in the 
group may neglect this practice. 

* The teaching helps for this unit are re- 


printed from the April and May, 1955, issues 
of ADULT TEACHER. 





Mr. Ciemmons is director of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
Adults, Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. THomas is director of the Depart- 
ment of Spiritual Life of the General 
Board of Evangelism of The Methodist 
Church. 
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Your presentation should help 
them become aware of the re- 
wards they are missing. 

This week’s experience could 
be used as a laboratory in which 
the members of the group do some 
research in worship. The big ques- 
tion to be faced by the group 
could be stated thus, How may 
we improve our participation in 
the Sunday morning worship? 

One interesting approach to this 
question would be to study what 
Methodists believe and then to 
sing a hymn that embodies that 
belief. It has been stated, cor- 
rectly I believe, that Methodists 
sing their beliefs. It might be 
helpful to obtain a basic statement 
of Methodist beliefs such as Major 
Methodist Beliefs, by Mack B. 
Stokes (45 cents, Abingdon 
Press). 

Ask a committee to review the 
hymns numbered 59 through 82 
in The Methodist Hymnal. Which 
of these hymns best embodies our 
concept of God? Ask them to do a 
similar task for the hymns con- 
cerning Christ (83 through 171). 
Which best embodies our Meth- 
odist belief in Christ? Likewise 
the Holy Spirit (172 through 183). 

TEACHING OUTLINE 

I. Prayer is central in public 

worship 


II. Elements of prayer in worship 
A. Thanksgiving 
B. Confession 
C. Intercession 
D Surrender 
III. The rewards of prayer 
A. Brings gift of the Holy 
Spirit 
B. Gives strength for daily 
needs 
C. Sends the worshiper out 
to serve 


To BEGIN 


Remind the group that the early 
Christians gathered regularly for 
worship and for prayer in the 
days which immediately followed 
the Ascension of Jesus. In Acts 
2:42 we read: “They devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, to the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers.” 

We are told that the early 
Christians read the Scripture, 
sang hymns, shared the Holy 
Communion, and prayed. Every 
reference to the first-century 
church mentions the important 
place of prayer. As they wor- 
shiped together, they prayed. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Prayer is central in public wor- 
ship 
It is well for us to remember 
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that worship is primarily an ex- 
perience of fellowship with God, 
a recognition of his creating 
power, and a time of thanksgiving 
for all his mercies. It is our human 
way of approach to the heavenly 
Father. 

The heart of every act of pub- 
lic worship is prayer. Periods of 
silence or the time devoted to an 
instrumental prelude are designed 
to give the worshiper an oppor- 
tunity to prepare himself prayer- 
fully to meet God; hymns of 
praise are prayers; the invocation, 
the pastoral prayer, the act of 
dedication at the end of the ser- 
mon, and the benediction are all 
prayers. 

You may want to help the group 
see that public worship is not 
primarily a time to meet one’s 
friends or to listen to a well- 
trained choir or even to hear a 
brilliant sermon. We meet to- 
gether to praise and thank God 
and to have fellowship with him. 

Because prayer is central in 
public worship, it offers every 
Christian an opportunity to learn 
how to pray and to join others in 
prayer. Point out the fact that the 
questions that are raised about 
the manner in which prayer fits 
into twentieth-century life are 
often suggested by those who do 
not attend services of worship 
and therefore have missed the 
background of prayer. 

It will be helpful to urge every 
member of the group to make 
public worship a regular habit. 
But make the appeal, not on the 
basis of duty to the community 
or to the family, but as a privilege 
that is offered to each person to 
have fellowship with God and, 
through the experience of prayer, 
to receive strength from the 
eternal source. 

The following questions may be 
used for group discussion: 

1. What values have come to 
you through public worship? 

2. Why is it important for 
Christians to attend church serv- 
ices as well as church school? 

3. What can be done to en- 
courage more people to share each 
week the opportunities for prayer 
in the church? 

4. What can be done to make 





public worship more meaningful? 

5. Can we pray without being 
willing to dedicate our lives to 
God? 


II. Elements of prayer in worship 


A. Thanksgiving.—It is impor- 
tant to remember the significant 
place that thanksgiving and praise 
have had in the Christian plan of 
worship. The psalmist wrote: 


Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise! 
(Psalms 100:4.) 


During the early centuries of 
the Christian Era the pagan writ- 
ers were impressed by the way 
the followers of Jesus praised 
their God and gave thanks for 
Jesus Christ. Pliny, writing to the 
emperor, inquired what he should 
do with this new-fashioned sect. 
He reported that the Christians 
seemed to be a harmless group 
who assembled before dawn one 
day each week to say their prayers 
and to sing hymns to their God. 

Prayer and praise were the 
chief characteristics of early 
Christianity. These were the cus- 
toms which were remembered by 
the pagan observers. Christians 
were grateful to God for his gift 
of Jesus Christ, and their meeting 
together was a time for prayers 
of thanks to be made to the heav- 
enly Father for all his mercies. 

You may want to remind the 
group that a large percentage of 
our hymns are devoted to thanks- 
giving. We are uttering a prayer 


of thanks whenever we lift our 
voices to sing “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“O for a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing,” “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name,” and hundreds of 
similar hymns. 

One of the leaders of British 
Methodism is of the opinion that 
early Methodists sang more 
hymns of thanksgiving and praise 
than we do now. Many of our 
hymns today are a challenge to 
great living, but we should re- 
member that it has always been a 
Christian custom to give thanks 
to God by the use of great hymns. 

Ask persons to report on their 
survey of the hymns expressing 
faith in God. Selected hymns may 
be sung by the class as an expres- 
sion of their belief. In this way 
members of the group will not 
only be learning to use the hymnal 
more intelligently, they will be 
preparing themselves to partici- 
pate more intelligently in congre- 
gational worship. 

Wherever Christians gather for 
public worship, they are given the 
opportunity to unite with others 
in prayers of thanksgiving for all 
God’s goodness and mercy. 

B. Confession.—It will be help- 
ful to remind the group that con- 
fession has been an essential ele- 
ment in prayer from the begin- 
ning of our record of man’s rela- 
tionship with God. Next to 
thanksgiving and praise, the 
psalmist devotes more time to 
confession of sin than to any other 
subject. 





Recommended Resources * 


The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association 


Press, 1949; $2. 


Prayer, by George A. Buttrick; Abingdon Press; cloth, $3.50; paper, 


$1.50. 


Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness; Abingdon 


Press; $3.50. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn H. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press; $3. 
A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. Laymon; Tidings; 50 cents. 
A Private House of Prayer, by Leslie Weatherhead; Abingdon 


Press, 1959; $3. 


For suggestions for audio-visuals, see the current issue of Forecast. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 

















The idea that we must admit 
our wrongs as we pray is basic 
to the Christian faith. We see 
God as a loving Father, supplying 
every human need. Our faith en- 
ables us to affirm the reality of 
God’s nature as revealed in the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
In the light of God’s goodness and 
his relation of what life ought to 
be, who can fail to be aware of 
his own shortcomings? We are 
forced to our knees to cry out 
our shame because we are not 
worthy of all God’s blessings. 

Public worship gives us the op- 
portunity to admit our mistakes 
and to ask for and receive divine 
forgiveness. Usually the invoca- 
tion at the beginning of the serv- 
ice includes the admission of our 
failures. Or we pray our confes- 
sion when we are led in prayer 
by the leader or when we join 
with others in such formal prayers 
as the General Confession in the 
service of Holy Communion. 

Every participant in public wor- 
ship is enabled during the service 
to make his prayer of confession 
and to receive an assurance of 
pardon from a merciful and for- 
giving God. 

Ask the group to study the 
prayers of confession on page 510 
in The Methodist Hymnal with a 
view to understanding the spirit- 
ual insights contained therein. 
The group might discuss the times 
when these prayers could be used 
most profitably in worship. Mem- 
bers of the group might read these 
selections responsively and then 
discuss the insights into the 
Christian way of life which these 
prayers reveal. 

C. Intercession.—You may want 
to remind the group that every 
service of worship includes sev- 
eral opportunities when we are 
privileged to ask our Father for 
strength and guidance. Many of 
our hymns are of an intercessory 
nature. Think about this familiar 
prayer sung by Christians: 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease.? 


2 John G. Whittier; The Methodist Hymnal, 
$42. 
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The words are a petition that is 
given added meaning because it 
is shared by all who worship. 

In moments of silence, or when 
led in a spoken prayer, we are 
privileged to make “our wants 
and wishes known.” No human 
load is too heavy to bring to an 
hour of worship. It is there we 
seek for the divine help that 
is able to satisfy every longing 
of our hearts. 

It is important to remember in 
this connection that a service of 
public worship reminds us of the 
greatness of God and of the ade- 
quacy of his power. Many of our 
petitions receive their most satis- 
fying answer when we learn that 
God “is able to do far more 
abundantly than all that we ask 
or think.” We discover that our 
deepest need is to open our lives 
to his presence and to bring our 
purposes in line with his will. 

Public worship offers a reward- 
ing time when we can join with 
others in intercessory prayer for 
ourselves, for our community, 
and for the world. 

D. Surrender.—You will want 
to make it clear to the group that 
services of worship at their best 
always conclude with a prayer of 
surrender. This follows the period 
of inspiration and teaching. The 
sermon is an essential part of the 
total approach of an individual to 
God and to the understanding of 
his will. But the service is incom- 
plete without a moment of dedica- 
tion. 

In worship God speaks to man 
and man responds to God. In the 
singing of the hymns we worship 
God. In the reading of the Scrip- 
tures or in the silent meditation 
God speaks to man. In the offering 
man is dedicating himself to God 
and his talent to the work of the 
Christian cause in our world. 
Through worship we seek to bring 
our spirit into common union with 
God’s spirit so that God may use 
us more effectively in his work 
and so that we may become chan- 
nels for his love and power. 

In this connection we will want 
to indicate that the church school 
contributes an essential element to 
spiritual growth as we learn both 
of God’s eternal truth and of the 





needs of the world to which we 
ought to dedicate our lives. 
Whenever we are conscious of 
divine purposes and ways through 
the sermon or through the lesson, 
we realize that a prayer of conse- 
cration to do the will of the 
Father is the only fitting response 
that an individual can make. 
Such a response is not only a part 
of our duty to the Creator, but 
it is a natural surrender of the 
best that is within us which has 
been summoned to his service. 


III. The rewards of prayer 


A. Brings gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—When prayer becomes a 
vital experience in hours of pub- 
lic worship, God is enabled to 
give the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to those who are present. You 
may care to remind the group of 
words which were written by J. 
W. Buckham: “The one supreme 
concern of the church should be 
to seek and to respond to the Holy 
Spirit, both in its worship and its 
work. If we seek only how to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth we 
shall find the Holy Spirit seeking 
us.” 

Let the group realize that this 
result of prayer brings with it a 
consciousness of the presence of 
God. When we have truly prayed 
together, we come to know not 
only that God is alive, but that he 
is in our midst. 

B. Gives strength for daily 
needs.—Millions of Christians 
learn every week that as they 
pray in God’s house they find a 
power which they can take with 
them into the days which follow. 
To pray in unity with other fol- 
lowers of Jesus is to receive a gift 
which enables us to live with 
greater understanding among 
those of differing points of view. 
To pray for strength to live nobly 
is to discover that God gives his 
children the ability to resist 
temptation. To pray for physical 
might sufficient to meet the heavy 
pressures of daily living is to dis- 
cover that God provides more 
than enough. 

C. Sends the worshiper out to 
serve.—Whenever we have prayed 
together during an hour of public 
worship, we receive a summons 
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to use our lives for others. We 
catch sight of new horizons of 
possibility for ourselves and for 
the world. We have a desire to 
utilize God’s power to make his 
will a working force in all human 
relationships. 

It may be helpful to remind the 
group of a memorable incident 
which Sheldon related in his re- 
nowned book, In His Steps. A 
group of people are together for 
public worship. The time has 
come for the minister to pray: 
“Almost with the first syllable he 
uttered there was a_ distinct 
presence of the Spirit felt by them 
all. As the prayer went on, this 
presence grew in power. They all 
felt it... . When the prayer closed 
there was a silence which lasted 
several moments. . . . If an audible 
voice from heaven had sanctioned 
their pledge to follow the Master’s 
steps, not one person present 


could have felt more certain of 
the divine blessing.” ? 

It is that which often results 
from prayer which is shared in a 
church service. We feel the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit and are 
summoned to a new dedication to 
do the will of God in all our rela- 
tionships. 

Prayer shared in a period of 
public worship is the forerunner 
of a life of dedicated service. 

As an outcome of this study of 
corporate worship, this group 
might plan for a project in co- 
operation with the other classes 
in the adult division or through- 
out the church school. A commit- 
tee of class representatives could 
work out appropriate closing 
prayers asking for God’s guidance 
and help, asking God to prepare 
their spirits so that all members 


8 From In His Steps, by Charles M. Sheldon; 
Grosset and Dunlap. 


Richard Alford 


Our participation in corporate worship helps determine our prayer life. 





might join with the congregation 
in the worship of God in the morn- 
ing church service. 

At the end of this experiment 
in prayer, it would be well to 
check on the results. Have these 
prayers helped change the atti- 
tude of the people toward wor- 
ship? Have they created a dif- 
ferent spiritual climate in the 
sanctuary? Have they been an 
effective means of deepening the 
spiritual lives of our people? 

See page 33 for suggestions for 
additional reading. 


In CLOSING 


After you have summarized the 
major points which have been dis- 
cussed in this lesson, you may 
want to invite the group to join 
you in a decision that each one 
will regularly share in the oppor- 
tunities for prayer provided in 
services of public worship. 
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The Unlimited Resources of Prayer 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we are dealing 
with the relationship of prayer 
to sickness and death, a subject of 
major importance to every Chris- 
tian. There comes a time when 
each of us must face severe ill- 
ness or the imminent end of life. 
In that hour of great need, even if 
we have neglected it before, we 
turn to prayer. Our purpose in 
this session is to learn how prayer 
functions in these testing situa- 
tions. 

You will want to begin your 
preparation by reading the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. 

Numerous passages in the Bible 
will be helpful for the leader who 
seeks to guide others in a discus- 
sion of this theme. You may want 
to begin with Ephesians 3:14-21; 
Colossians 1:3-14; and James 1. 

Additional help is available in 
Buttrick’s Prayer, Chapter VIII, 
and Radcliffe’s Making Prayer 
Real, Chapter XVII. See also the 
list on page 33. 

You will note that one central 
theme runs like a thread through 
the lesson material: the soul is 
more important than the body; the 
spirit has a quality that makes 
for eternal life. It will be helpful 
if that idea is pre-eminent in your 
thinking as you prepare the les- 
son. 

Small work groups may be 
asked to explore the prayer re- 
sources they would use in certain 
situations described in several 
places in the following material. 
Arrangements for these groups 
and their assignments should be 
made at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Their reports can be made 
at appropriate times in the dis- 
cussion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Man’s need of divine help 
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II. The centrality of the soul or 
spirit 

III. Prayer and the hope of eter- 
nity 

IV. Prayer and sickness 
A. Sources of physical illness 
B. Prayer has healing power 

V. The way of prayer 


To BrecIn 


You may want to remind the 
class that in this generation we 
are facing experiences as indi- 
viduals and as a nation which 
prompt many people to pray who 
have not prayed before. These 
times force us to think seriously 
about our relationship to God and 
to seek divine help in solving our 
problems. 

Yet many individuals seldom 
cultivate God’s presence unless 
they are confronted with the loss 
of a loved one or with a serious 
illness. Because prayer is often 
limited to these crisis experiences, 
it is important that we understand 
how prayer works in such situa- 
tions. It is well for us to consider 
the unlimited resources available 
through prayer. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Man’s need of divine help 


This is a generation of anxiety 
and fear. Man needs a place of 
refuge in a world where violent 
death is common, where war poses 
a constant threat to security, and 
where means of destruction are 
kept in readiness to be showered 
upon cities teeming with people. 
Every individual in our world is 
confronted with the possibility of 
imminent disaster. 

Willa Cather told about a vil- 
lage which the Acoma Indians in 
New Mexico built upon a rocky 
plateau. For generations they had 
died by violence at the hands of 
their enemies. At last they sought 








and found safety on the inacces- 
sible plateau. 

The emphasis throughout these 
studies concerning the nature of 
prayer has been that prayer gives 
us such a rock upon which we can 
establish our lives. Prayer unlocks 
the resources that man yearns to 
possess but which he often misses. 
It enables man to live upon a firm 
foundation of security and of 


faith. 


II. The centrality of the soul or 
spirit 

In our approach to an under- 
standing of prayer as an available 
source of power, it is important to 
emphasize the point that the soul, 
or spirit, is the place of contact 
between God and man. An indi- 
vidual’s relationship with God af- 
fects the physical body. 

“God is spirit, and those who 
worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth” (John 4:24). 
Point out the fact that few people 
believe that God has a physical 
body, but often we act as if the 
body of man is all that matters. 

God has personality. He is real. 
He is alive. He is present in the 
world. His nature is such that 
men can have fellowship with him 
through prayer. 

It should be understood, how- 
ever, that when we say “God is 
spirit,” we immediately affirm our 
belief that the part of man which 
has fellowship with God is spirit, 
or personality. The effects of 
prayer can be observed in the 
physical body, but of greater sig- 
nificance is the peace and joy 
that come to the soul of the one 
who seeks God. 

When we understand this basic 
truth of the Christian faith, we 
realize that the spirit, or soul, is 
the essential part of every human 
being. Man’s physical body is 4 
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miracle of creation, but the real 
self is greater and more enduring. 
It is the only part of the person 
which is similar to the nature of 
God. ‘ 

You may want to refer to the 
concept that everything physical 
in the human body—mineral and 
chemical—can be purchased in a 
drugstore for an amount not 
much greater than the average 
price of admission to a motion 
picture theater. Or you may wish 
to call attention to the fact that 
everything material in the human 
body could be placed in a box 
constructed to hold one-fourth 
pound of chocolates. 

It is your privilege to help the 
group grasp the basic idea that 
man is more than his physical 
body—he is a living soul, an 
eternal spirit. It is out of this 
understanding of the potential 
ability of man to fellowship with 
God that we are able to compre- 
hend how prayer is the mark of 
man at his noblest and best. 

These questions may stimulate 
a profitable group discussion: 

1. What are some problems of 
this generation which should lead 
men to pray? 

2. How can we help people live 
as though they know that man 
has a body, but that he is also 
a living soul? 

3. What should we learn from 
the fact that men naturally turn 
to God in hours of death? 

4. Why do some Christians have 
no fear of sickness or of death? 


III. Prayer and the hope of eter- 
nity 
Man turns to God for help dur- 
ing hours of bereavement or when 
his own life seems to be approach- 
ing a physical end. The psalmist 
voiced this anxiety: 


The snares of death encompassed 
me; 

the pangs of Sheol laid hold on 
me; 

I suffered distress and anguish. 

Then I called on the name of the 

Lorp. (Psalms 116: 3-4.) 


Prayer often provides strength 
and encouragement for those who 
are facing sorrow. The assurance 




























Prayer can help alleviate our anxieties. 


of God’s presence is a gift of in- 
estimable worth when death seems 
to rob us of all we thought was 
of value in the world. 

You will want to make it clear, 
however, that the glorious ele- 
ment in prayer is that it enables 
the individual to have fellowship 
with God who is spirit and to 
learn that the man who prays 
has an eternal quality in him 
which is not affected by what we 
call death. 

The early Christians had no 
fear of death because they be- 
lieved that Christ was alive, that 
his living presence was their com- 
panion. They dwelt in the realm 
of the spirit because that was 
where they fellowshiped with 
their Lord. 

Christians who pray in the 
twentieth century are privileged 
to dwell in both the physical and 
spiritual worlds as they fellow- 
ship with Christ and with their 
God. A vital experience of prayer 
gives assurance that the eternal 
life has already begun before the 
hour of death comes and that 
the termination of a physical life 
cannot destroy it. 

One of the small work groups 
could report on the following sit- 
uation at this point. 

A wife feels an overwhelming 
sense of guilt after the death of 
her husband. She feels that she 


wal Wallowitch 


has not done all that she might 
have done to save his life from 
the illness that was fatal. She 
blames herself continuously. You 
are on a committee of the class 
to visit her. How would you pray 
with her to help her obtain a 
sense of forgiveness and a re- 
newal of faith? Would any of the 
Psalms give you a clue? Which 
ones would you use? Give your 
reasons. 


IV. Prayer and sickness 


As we lead the group in their 
thinking about the relationship of 
prayer to healing, we should keep 
in mind that the heart of prayer 
is fellowship with God. The most 
effective kind of praying is that 
which leads us to completely iden- 
tify our wills with the purposes 
of the heavenly Father and to 
yield ourselves to the leading of 
his spirit. 

A. Sources of physical illness.— 
One prominent doctor stated re- 
cently that much of the physical 
illness in this generation has its 
source in the strains and stresses 
of our twentieth-century manner 
of living. 

Psychologists have been saying 
for a generation that hatred and 
resentment, fear and anxiety, are 
a common cause of physical ill- 
ness. Yet even those diseases that 
cannot be definitely traced to such 
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beginnings may have originated 
in a similar way. 

It should be obvious that a 
feeling of confidence in God, es- 
tablished through systematic 
prayer, will enable the individual 
confronted by physical illness to 
avoid many of the pitfalls facing 
those who have no faith. 

Can prayer be a channel for 
the love of God? 

Another small work group may 
report on the following situation: 

Suppose a member of your 
group is harboring deep-seated 
hatreds and resentments. He gives 
evidence of hypertension in his 
speech and manner of acting. You 
know that this mental and spirit- 
ual condition may lead to a heart 
attack. You are told that he is 
coming to an evening class meet- 
ing at which you are responsible 
for the devotions. What kind of 
worship experience would you 
prepare to lighten the burden of 
this man’s heart? Read Psalms 91, 
103, 139, Romans 8, 1 Corinthians 
13. Would you use any of these 
passages? Why? What would be 
the nature of your prayer? 

B. Prayer has healing power.— 
Prayer leads us to understand the 
fact that God will help us if we 
ask him. Paul, receiving such 
power wrote: “Have no anxiety 
about anything, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known to God. And the 
peace of God, which passes all 
understanding, will keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ 
Jesus.” (Philippians 4: 6-7.) 

By prayer we are privileged to 
receive healing power from God. 
Point out that we have not 
touched the fringe of the possi- 
bilities in this area of Christian 
living. Numerous experiences in 
this generation suggest that there 
are many kinds of sickness which 
can be reached by this power, 
which is available through prayer. 

We should make it clear, how- 
ever, that physical healing has 
its source in a right relationship 
with the heavenly Father. When 
the mind of the praying person 
becomes a channel through which 
the presence of God can enter the 
life of the victim of illness, then 
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the miracle of healing often oc- 
curs. 

You will want to note that a 
common temptation that con- 
fronts Christians is to put physical 
healing before every other value. 
Many followers of Jesus habitu- 
ally neglect the privilege of 
prayer, then when someone they 
love is ill, they decide to try it 
as a last resort. Their sole desire 
in praying is to bring the return 
of physical health. 

The love of God is beyond hu- 
man understanding, and he often 
heals the affliction which we have 
made the subject of our prayers. 
But the most meaningful experi- 
ences of physical healing occur 
in those who learn that the soul 
is the everlasting part of man 
and that it is through the spirit 
that God is able to work. When 
confidence in God is established, 
and man understands that divine 
strength is limitless, then fear and 
hatred are driven out, and the 
healing power of God is felt. 

It is through such prayers that 
the gift of God’s grace is released 
to meet human needs. The limit- 
less possibilities of physical heal- 
ing await the willingness of Chris- 
tians to cultivate regularly the 
privilege of fellowship with God 
through prayer. 

A third work group may be 
asked to report on this approach: 
The pastor asks you to visit a 
friend who is going to join the 
church. He wants you to pray 
with this potential new member 
so that he may be better prepared 
spiritually to witness to the con- 
gregation concerning his new rela- 
tionship to Christ. This person 
has led a very selfish and fear- 
filled life. He wants to make a new 
start. He wants to take God into 
account in his decisions, but he 
feels insecure. How would you 
pray to help this person establish 
his own personal relation to God? 
(See Adult Student. The discus- 
sion of the five steps in the healing 
of the soul may be of help.) 


V. The way of prayer 


You will want to face here the 
question of how a faithful Chris- 
tian should pray in order to re- 
ceive the power of God which 











heals and comforts. It is not often 
given in a single episode, but it 
comes from the continuous ex- 
perience of fellowship with the 
heavenly Father. Ofie who prays 
daily, or many times each day, 
relates himself to God’s goodness, 
opens his life to God’s love, and 
surrenders his will to God’s pur- 
poses for his life. 

It is out of such prayers that 
healing power is given to man- 
kind. God gives an inner strength 
that recognizes no limits and 
which provides an answer to 
physical illness. 

A fourth work group may dis- 
cuss and report on the following 
situation: 

Suppose the class is divided 
over a real issue. People have 
spoken sharply, feelings have 
been injured. Your committee has 
been assigned the closing worship 
experience. Are there any prayer 
hymns you could use to re- 
establish the spiritual balance of 
persons in the group? Could sing- 
ing these hymns be a form of 
therapy? 

How would you go about re- 
storing fellowship in the group 
through worship? What could be 
done to help each person feel his 
own sense of worth so that he 
could establish a right relation- 
ship to others in the group? How 
would you help persons realize 
that they can differ, yet under- 
stand one another and belong to 
the same group? 

Healing power through prayer 
has its source in our understand- 
ing that man is essentially a living 
soul, so made that he is able to 
have fellowship with God. Con- 
tact with the Father brings 
strength which gives comfort in 
sorrow and healing in times of 
sickness. 


In CLOSING 


Three points will summarize 
the emphasis we have made dur- 
ing this session: (1) Man is 
created with a living soul. (2) 
Healing and comfort are given 
to those who accept the gift of 
God’s power which is made avail- 
able through prayer. (3) Out of 
the fellowship of prayer man may 
receive strength for every need. 
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AUGUST 20: 





Growing in the Life of Prayer 


LEADER'S HELPS ra ROBERT S. CLEMMONS and G. ERNEST THOMAS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

The place to begin your prep- 
aration for this lesson is with 
the material in Adult Student. 
Additional assistance will be re- 
ceived from a study of Chapter 
IX in Buttrick’s Prayer, Chapter 
IV in Laymon’s A Primer of 
Prayer, and Weatherhead’s A Pri- 
vate House of Prayer. See also the 
list of resources on page 33. 

The subject matter in this les- 
son is designed to give guidance 
concerning certain practical meth- 
ods by which Christians may grow 
in the life of prayer. In making 
such a presentation your own ex- 
perience will be of great value. 
In your preparation you will want 
to take time to evaluate your own 
methods of prayer and to prepare 
to tell what you do in such a 
manner that your experience 
will be of assistance to the entire 
group. 

Many passages in the Bible deal 
directly with this subject. You 
will want to read several and in- 
corporate the teachings into your 
presentation, as Matthew 6: 5-15; 
John 17:1-5; Ephesians 1:15-23; 
Philippians 1:3-11; and_ the 
Psalms. 

As you prepare this lesson, you 
will need to think prayerfully 
about the group to whom you will 
be speaking. There is wide diver- 
gence in the amount of time 
which individuals devote to 
prayer. Endeavor to fit your pres- 
entation to the needs of the 
group, encouraging those who are 
accustomed to praying regularly 
and challenging others who have 
been careless about the practice. 

Ask three persons in your class 
to act as work-group leaders. One 
of them would read over some of 
the Psalms with a view to dis- 
covering their use in worship ex- 
periences. A second person would 


read some of the contemporary 
writings in this field with a view 
to selecting some of the best 
passages. The third person may be 
alerted to help people write their 
own prayers. He may be thinking 
about what the different kinds of 
prayers should contain, such as 
prayers of petition, of thanksgiv- 
ing, of confession. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Prayer as a growing experi- 
ence 
II. Factors that stunt growth 
A. Neglect of practice 
B. Periods of “dryness” 
C. Misplaced emphases in our 
prayers 
III. How a Christian grows in 
prayer 
A. Keeping steadily at it 
B. Friendship with the Mas- 
ter 
C. Willingness to listen 
D. Opening the heart to the 
Holy Spirit 


To BEGIN 


To begin the lesson you may 
find it helpful to tell about the 
doorway in the vestibule of St. 
Peter’s Church in Rome which is 
opened only four times every cen- 
tury. Once every twenty-five 
years, on Christmas Eve, the lead- 
ers of the Roman Catholic Church 
march in a processional to the 
door. The pope strikes the wall 
with a silver hammer. The door 
is then opened to allow the men 
to enter. Inside they follow an 
unused passageway that leads to 
the altar. 

Suppose the approach to God 
through prayer were made that 
difficult. Suppose we had to wait 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years 
before we could approach our 
heavenly Father—how tragic and 
lonely life would be! 


Point out the fact that God is 
always available to mankind 
through prayer. Every individual 
is privileged to seek the heavenly 
Father at any time. You may want 
to indicate that the difficulty in 
making prayer real is not that 
God is unavailable but that we 
so often fail to seek him. 

Suggest that we are dealing in 
this lesson with methods and 
plans by which every professing 
Christian or seeker for spiritual 
reality may deepen his under- 
standing of the meaning and 
method of prayer. 


How To PRocEED 


As the class starts, have three 
leaders meet as a symposium in 
front of the class. They would dis- 
cuss the question, How can we 
help the members of our group 
deepen their understanding of the 
life of prayer? The first leader 
would indicate that he believes 
that their lives would be deepened 
if we could get adults to use the 
Psalms with intelligence. What 
Psalms would you use to express 
your gratitude toward God? What 
Psalms would you use in a time 
of suffering? 

The second person may say, 
“That may be all right for some 
of our group, but I don’t think 
they would read them with too 
much understanding. What they 
want is help from people who are 
really experts in the field of 
prayer. How may I get our people 
to read and use The Book of Wor- 
ship or the writings of George 
Buttrick or Douglas Steere or 
Leslie Weatherhead?” 

The third person may say, “I 
believe there are persons in our 
group who will not grow in the 
life of prayer and worship until 
they formulate their own prayers. 
Until they write their own 
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prayer of gratitude to God, or 
until they write their own com- 
mitment based on beliefs about 
God, they will not grow.” 

Ask these three work-group 
leaders to end their pleas to the 
class by asking members to par- 
ticipate in the class discussion and 
also in the small research groups 
later in the session. 


I. Prayer as a growing experience 


You may want to make it clear 
to the group that we develop our 
prayer life by experience. Skill 
in prayer is not perfected in a 
single week or month. The art of 
prayer is not given in a moment 
of conversion or when a person 
joins the church. Nor is it learned 
in a series of lessons. Prayer must 
be practiced again and again be- 
fore the one who prays can de- 
clare that he has found the secret 
of God’s presence. 

Jesus exemplified prayer at its 
noblest and best. It is clear that 
his faith in God as his Father 
was the secret of the amazing 
power that came when he prayed. 

It is important to remember 
that effective prayer begins with 
faith. The seeker must believe 
that God is a living being and 
that he can be approached through 
the avenue of meditation. 

You may feel it helpful to in- 
dicate that prayer in the twen- 
tieth century is built upon our 
faith in God as a loving Father. 
We are convinced that God is in- 
terested in his children and that 
he willingly offers grace and 
strength to all who seek for it. 

When we study the life of Jesus, 
and when we learn of the amaz- 
ing power possessed by the early 
Christians, we recognize that 
prayer holds the secret of how we 
may live abundantly. It is a secret 
we are privileged to discover as 
we grow spiritually through the 
regular practice of prayer. 


II. Factors that stunt growth 


A. Neglect of practice —Failure 
to make prayer a regular habit is 
one explanation for the emptiness 
of the experience of prayer in 
many lives. 

It is customary for us to think 
that prayer once a day should be 
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the ultimate goal of every Chris- 
tian who seeks to be faithful in 
the practices of his faith. How- 
ever, the example of men and 
women who were close to God in 
every age suggests that praying 
once daily is not enough for those 
who seek to develop skill in the 
art. 

The deeper resources of God’s 
power are available to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus who systematical- 
ly and frequently fellowship with 
the Father through prayer. 

B. Periods of “dryness.”—It 
will be helpful to remind the group 





Gop is forever seeking each man. 
The promptings of conscience, the 
lure of fine ideals, the demands of 
friendship, the suggestions of good 
books, the calls to service, every 
noble impulse ... are all the ap- 
proach of God to us. Prayer is not 
groping after him. Prayer is opening 
the life up to him. The prayerless 
heart is fleeing from God. Finding 
God is really letting God find us.... 
We go into the secret place and 
there let every fine and ennobling 
influence which God is sending to us 
have free play. We let him speak to 
us through our best thoughts, our 
clearest spiritual visions, our finest 
conscience. We . . . consent to be 
found by him. 

—From The Meaning of Prayer, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association 
Press; page 89. Used by permission. 





that even the greatest mystics 
were troubled by those moments 
when prayer seemed to have lost 
its meaning and when the effort 
to pray became such a burden 
that the seeker wondered whether 
it was worthwhile. 


Who among you fears the Lorp 
and obeys the voice of his 
servant, 
who walks in darkness 
and has no light, 
yet trusts in the name of the Lorp 


and relies upon his God? 
(Isaiah 50:10.) 


The prophet had encountered an 
experience that often besets those 








who would keep close to God. A 
feeling of emptiness is an actuality 
at some time in the life of every 
person who endeavors to pray. 

You may want to suggest that 
times of barrenness in our prayer 
life may be a result of the physical 
strain under which we are strug- 
gling, or they may come from a 
steady exposure to influences that 
are so worldly that they make God 
seem unnecessary and unwanted. 

It is important for everyone 
who prays to understand the re- 
ality of these periods of “dry- 
ness” and to learn the best ways 
by which such moments may be 
avoided before they occur or re- 
moved if they become a threat to 
the devotional life. 

C. Misplaced emphases in our 
prayers. — Christians frequently 
are able to trace the lack of 
growth in their prayer life to a 
mistaken emphasis that creeps 
into their meditations. Prayer is 
sometimes too heavily weighted 
on the side of petition. Our 
prayers should include some peti- 
tions. It is our privilege to talk to 
God about everything that is of 
concern in our lives. But our pleas 
for God’s help should never be 
unaccompanied by praise and 
thanksgiving and by confession 
and surrender. It is this absorp- 
tion with our own desires and 
wants which so often limits the 
power of our prayers and keeps 
us from growing in the faith. 

We should mention another 


common overemphasis in prayer. . 


Christians sometimes give too 
large a place to the physical side 
of man’s nature and not enough 
to the spiritual. Many of our 
prayers are devoted to requests 
for material welfare and physical 
health. These are important, and 
every person who prays should 
keep them a part of his devotional 
life, but the greatest gifts of the 
Father are given to us in the 
spiritual areas. Courage and 
peace and strength are the most 
enduring results of prayer. 
Every professing Christian is 
privileged to grow in the ability 
to pray effectively. Before he can 
be assured of achieving maturity 
he must face sincerely those 
factors that would stunt his de- 
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velopment and would rob him of 
the joy that followers of Jesus 
have always found when they 
prayed. 

Divide the whole class into 
three groups. One group will 
work on the use of the Psalms 
in prayer. The second group will 
be working with some contem- 
porary writings in the field of 
prayer (see bibliography of re- 
sources on page 33). The third 
group will be for those few crea- 
tive souls who will want to actu- 
ally try to write prayers of their 
own that they will use in their 
private devotions or in group wor- 
ship. 

As the members go to their 
groups, you may want to read the 
last paragraph in today’s lesson 
in Adult Student. It points out 
that we must increase our spirit- 
ual power to match the atomic 
power that has been put in the 
hands of man. These work groups 
will be little laboratories, ex- 
perimenting in ways in which we 
may deepen and strengthen the 
spiritual powers in our lives. 

After the groups have had con- 
siderable time in which to read 
materials and write their prayers, 
ask members to reassemble. Ask 
them to share the best insights 
they have gathered from their 
reading of the Psalms, the con- 
temporary writers, and from their 
own expressions that they may 
have written. 


III. How a Christian grows in 
prayer 


A. Keeping steadily at it—The 
discipline of the spiritual life re- 
quires each seeker for God’s 
presence to set aside certain reg- 
ular periods when he will culti- 
vate God’s presence and help. 

It may be suggestive to remind 
the class of the plan Frank Lau- 
bach follows and which he advo- 
cates for all Christians who desire 
to learn the secret of effective 
prayer. He recommends frequent 
prayer while the individual is do- 
ing his work, while he sits at 
leisure, or as he travels to and 
fro from his place of business. 
Laubach believes that life is lived 
at its best if every minute of the 
day contains a thought of God. 
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The experience of prayer deepens the meaning of life. 


Such a plan is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to practice, but it does 
suggest the importance of fre- 
quent prayer. A Christian is 
strengthened by the numerous 
times when he consciously thinks 
about his Father and becomes 
aware in those moments of the 
limitless power that is available 
to those who seek it. 

B. Friendship with the Master. 
—It is important to remind the 
group that many of the mystics 
explained the divine power they 
possessed as being a result of their 
close fellowship with Jesus. 

It will be helpful to share this 
passage from the writings of Wil- 
liam Law: “From morning to 
night keep Jesus in your heart, 
long for nothing, desire nothing, 
hope for nothing, but to have all 
that is within thee changed into 
the spirit and temper of the holy 
Jesus.” 

Because it is sometimes difficult 
for our finite minds to conceive 


of the Creator of the universe in 
personal terms, the seeker is wise 
who accepts the Christian assur- 
ance that God revealed his nature 
in Jesus Christ. The heights of 
prayer are most frequently 
achieved by those to whom prayer 
means friendship with the Master. 

C. Willingness to listen.—It is 
important to remind the group 
that a listening attitude toward 
God is as important as babbling 
out our requests. Numerous 
Scripture passages picture the one 
who prays as waiting in silence 
to hear what God is saying in 
answer to his petitions. “Speak, 
for thy servant hears,” said 
Samuel (1 Samuel 3:10). The 
psalmist declared: “Let me hear 
what God the Lorp will speak” 
(Psalms 85:8). 

You may want to share with 
the group certain ways by which 
we may listen for God’s reply to 
the prayers of those who seek 
him. Suggest that thoughtful med- 
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itation in which we wait for divine 
guidance in connection with a 
proposed plan of action is fre- 
quently our best method of listen- 
ing. 

D. Opening the heart to the 
Holy Spirit—The early Christians 
explained the answers to their 
prayers as the working of the 
Holy Spirit. We are able to re- 
ceive the power God offers 
through prayer when we look ex- 
pectantly to the Holy Spirit for 
our help. 

Remember that the Holy Spirit 
is the presence of God working 
in the life of the world. When an 
individual has sought God’s 
presence and through prayer has 
had fellowship with him, then 
God gives his blessing in such a 
manner that power enters the life 
of the one who prays. That inner 
strength sufficient for every need 
comes through the work of the 
Holy Spirit. It is always available 
to those persons who have truly 
prayed. 

Prayer is the way by which the 
human body and mind are made 
receptive to the work of God’s 
spirit. It is an experience offered 
to all who pray. 


In CLOSING 


As you conclude your presenta- 
tion, you may want to share with 
the group your own experience 
of growth in prayer. Let each per- 
son see that it is part of God’s 
plan that we should be able to 
fellowship with him and that we 
should receive from his hands the 
strength we need. Encourage the 
group by indicating that every 
Christian faces the human weak- 
nesses that tend to weaken our 
confidence in the power of prayer 
and which threaten to undermine 
our faith in the providence of 
God. 

Assure the group that the ex- 
perience of the New Testament 
church and of the great souls of 
every age gives us the right to 
believe that followers of Jesus can 
grow in prayer. Any limit is set 
by us, not by God. Endless re- 
sources are available to every per- 
son who will endeavor to culti- 
vate God’s presence regularly 
through the habit of prayer. 
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AUGUST 27: 


A Plan of Prayer 


(World Service Sunday*) 


LEADER'S HELPS / ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 
and G. ERNEST THOMAS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we will discuss 
certain methods that will con- 
tribute to making prayer an ef- 
fective force in the lives of those 
who pray. You will find it helpful 
to begin your preparation by list- 
ing various approaches to prayer 
which you have observed or in 
which you have participated. List 
both those relating to personal 
prayer and those which were 
shared with a group. 

Read the material in Adult Stu- 
dent. Additional help concerning 
this subject will be found in Lay- 
mon, Chapter III; Buttrick, 
Chapter XVIII; Radcliffe, Chapter 
XII. See also the list of resources 
on page 33. 

The following passages from the 
Bible will provide basic material: 
Psalms 91; Luke 18:1-8; and 1 
John 4: 13-21. 

The subject with which we are 
dealing in this lesson is of wide- 
spread interest among groups of 
Christians in the present day. 
Numerous books have been writ- 
ten to guide those who are seek- 
ing for the most helpful ways to 
pray. Bookstores have noted an 
increased sale of the devotional 
classics which tell of techniques 
used by some of the greatest of 
the mystics. Group experiences in 
prayer life are being shared in 
thousands of churches. 

As part of your preparation, 
endeavor to familiarize yourself 
with the numerous plans for 
prayer which are currently in 
use and be able to share with the 
group the information at your 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


disposal. At the end of the lesson 
period many in the group should 
have gained a new insight into the 
kinds of approach to prayer which 
will prove most effective. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A plan for group prayer 
A. The church prayer meeting 
B. Prayer groups 
II. A plan for personal prayer 
A. Develop a plan that will 
meet your needs 


B. Directions for effective 
prayer 
1. Practice the presence of 
God 
2. Cultivate the joy of si- 
lence 
3. Grow in knowledge of 
the Bible 


4. Make your wants and 
wishes known 

5. Follow the discipline of 
surrender 


To BEGIN 


More and more, people are in- 
terested in learning how to pray. 
College students express an eager- 
ness to discover the secret of how 
they may fellowship with God. 
Groups of businessmen ask ques- 
tions concerning methods that 
have proved most helpful. 
Women’s groups study ways by 
which prayer may become more 
meaningful, or they examine the 
disciplines that have been used 
by the mystics as they endeavored 
to perfect their own patterns of 
prayer. 

Indicate to the members of the 
group that we must plan for 
prayer as we must plan for other 
meaningful experiences in daily 
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living. Admit that it is possible 
to become so deeply involved in 
learning how to pray that we 
neglect the actual privilege of 
prayer. Yet make it clear that 
every one of the mystics who 
evidenced a close fellowship with 
Christ is eloquent in telling his 
followers, or those who read his 
words in this generation, that the 
close fellowship he knew with 
God was a result of a carefully 
planned and cultivated experience 
of prayer. 

Suggest to those present that 
we are examining today some of 
the plans for personal and group 
prayer which are proving helpful 
to people in this generation. 


How To PROCEED 


I. A plan for group prayer 

A. The church prayer meeting. 
—The church prayer meeting is 
an important source of power in 
many churches. In others it is a 
part of the hallowed past but has 
no place in the present-day pro- 
gram of the church. Buttrick sug- 
gests that “scientific secularism 
swept the prayer meeting like a 
duststorm.” Whatever the expla- 
nation may be, it is certain that 
many congregations are deprived 
of the spiritual power that for- 
merly came through the prayer 
meeting. 

It may be well to suggest that 
numerous churches need some 
type of meeting to fill the void 
left by the loss of what was, be- 
ginning with the early Methodist 
class meeting, a time when devout 
people sought God’s presence to- 
gether and prayed for his bless- 
ings to be given to their church. 
Suggest that a revitalized group 
experience in prayer may be 
shared by people in every congre- 
gation. It may bear a new name, 
such as “Inner Life Meeting,” but 
the goal is the same. It looks to- 
ward the development of an ex- 
perience of corporate prayer 
which binds Christians closer to- 
gether in fellowship and strength- 
ens the spiritual fiber of the or- 
ganization. 

B. Prayer groups.—In a grow- 
ing number of churches men and 
women gather regularly, usually 
once a week, to share together 





their burdens, to wait upon God, 
and to give opportunity for the 
Holy Spirit to work in their midst 
through the experience of prayer. 
These fellowships are called 
prayer cells. They mark a return 
to the New Testament spirit in 
which faithful men and women 
met together and quietly waited 
for the power of God to have its 
way in their lives. 

Many of these prayer cells are 
demonstrating extraordinary evi- 
dences of God’s power. They are 
discovering that the Father often 
makes his will known to an 
honest, waiting, listening, and ex- 
pectant company of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. 

In connection with these cells 
you may want to tell the class 
about two undergraduates on a 
university campus who shared an 
illuminating spiritual experience 
during a summer vacation. They 
returned to the campus eager to 
help other students receive simi- 
lar insights. Before the end of 
the year they had established 
eighteen cell groups in the uni- 
versity. These weekly meetings 
became a source of power which 
contributed a new spirit to the 
student body. 

In a certain church in the state 
of Iowa fourteen prayer groups 
have been meeting regularly to 
share the privilege of fellowship 
with each other and with God. A 
church in Buffalo, New York, has 
had a prayer group that meets just 
prior to every public service of 
worship. It is a strong force in 
building up the fellowship. In a 
church in Alabama a_e youth 
prayer cell has been meeting be- 
fore the evening service each 
week. 

Prayer cells or prayer groups 
may become a vital force in any 
Christian fellowship to kindle the 
spiritual fires and to open the 
channels by which new life may 
come into the church and the 
church school. 

Does your church have a plan 
of prayer? You may want to dis- 
cuss this basic question during 
this session. What is the place the 
adult groups should occupy in the 
church’s plan of prayer? 

You may want to begin by ask- 





ing three persons to make reports, 
Ask a member of the commission 
on evangelism to report on the 
plan of prayer in your church. 
Second, ask a person to read care- 
fully the discussion of the plan 
of prayer by Burkhart (Adult 
Student) and to report on its 
values. Ask a third person to read 
the book by Lynn Radcliffe, Mak- 
ing Prayer Real (see page 33). 
In this book he outlines the plan 
of prayer in his church. Ask this 
person to report on it. 

After these three basic plans 
have been presented, you may 
want to continue the discussion 
with the question, What kind of 
plan of prayer should we have in 
this church? 


Il. A plan for personal prayer 


A. Develop a plan that will meet 
your needs.—Personal prayer is a 
discipline. Effective prayer re- 
quires a method of approach and 
a decision to follow the method 
regularly. 

Remind the group that every 
person needs to develop a pat- 
tern that will meet his personal 
needs. Some will want to pray in 
the morning, others at night. Some 
will want to set aside a longer 
period for prayer on days when 
they are not working; others will 
want to take time out of rest pe- 
riods in the factory, in the office, 
or in the home to cultivate the 
presence of God. Some will want 
to use the Bible as a guide to 
prayer; others will want to talk 
to God and listen for his voice. 
Some will follow regularly one 
devotional guide; others will pre- 
fer a different type of direction. 
Some will wish to read passages 
from books written by the mystics; 
others will discover that such 
writings seem to have no rele- 
vance for their personal lives. 

The achievement of effective- 
ness in personal prayer is not 
easy. It will be helpful to remind 
the group at this point that most 
of the great mystics found God 
only after many struggles. John 
Bunyan, George Fox, Jeremy 
Taylor, William Law, Brother 
Lawrence—these all tell us in 
their writings that skill in prayer 
is won only at great cost. The 
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seeker must be willing to sternly 
discipline his thoughts and habits 
if he is to receive the treasures 
of faith which are available 
through prayer. 

You will want to give sugges- 
tions that will assist each mem- 
ber of the group to make his or 
her own plan for prayer. Empha- 
size the fact that a planned prayer 
life can result in personal power 
sufficient for every need. 

B. Directions for effective 
prayer.—First, begin to practice 
the presence of God. Endeavor to 
live each moment with the know]- 
edge that God is near. Such faith 
requires us to adjust every part of 
our lives to his will and to act 
in all relationships with the under- 
standing that this is God’s world. 

You will want to point out that 
the practice of the presence of 
God affects our attitude toward 
every situation. Our money be- 
comes a sacred trust which must 
be utilized with a sense of stew- 
ardship. Because God is always 
present, we carefully plan our 
work and our leisure time so they 
will be worthy of him. We con- 
sider more earnestly the ways by 
which each of us may serve Christ 
and help do his work in the world. 

To regularly practice the pres- 
ence of God is to discover the 
miracle of God’s love and care 
for all his children. As a result, 





our prayer experience becomes 
vividly alive. 

Second, cultivate the joy of si- 
lence. Remind the class that noise 
and confusion make prayer very 
difficult. The contemporary roar 
of traffic, the incessant hammering 
of machinery, and the clamor of 
strident voices place a severe test 
upon our fellowship with God. 

It is in silence that the deepest 
mysteries of the universe unfold. 
The stars and the planets wheel 
through space silently; the flowers 
grow without any noise. Man 
needs moments of silence to think 
prayerfully about God’s purposes 
for the world. 

Effective prayer requires each 
seeker to cultivate frequently the 
joy of God’s presence through mo- 
ments of silence. 

Third, grow in knowledge of 
the Bible. It is important to re- 
member that the Bible is God’s 
Word—he speaks through its 
pages. A vital foundation of 
prayer is established when one is 
able to turn to the Bible and read 
such passages as: 


Seek the Lorp while he may be 
found, 


call upon him while he is near. 


A person who turns frequently 
to the Bible for help receives as- 
surance that God is a living being 
and that he cares for all mankind. 
That faith is the foundation upon 








Lessons for September 


“Gambling” is the title of the Adult Fellowship Series unit for 
next month. These lessons were planned to help adults explore the 
extent of professional and petty gambling in the United States, to 
motivate them to personal Christian decisions about gambling 
practices, and to help them explore possibilities for constructive 


action. 


September 3: What Is Gambling? 

September 10: Gambling as a Social Evil 

September 17: Biblical Background and Moral Teaching 
September 24: The Church and Gambling 


RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 


(These materials are available from Service Department, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.) 
Easy Come, Easy Go, by Roger Burgess; 25 cents. 
Gambling, Should It Be Legalized? by Virgil R. Peterson; $2.75. 
Bingo and Christian Ethics, by Paul W. Rishell; 25 cents. 
“Parents Packet on Gambling”; 25 cents per packet. 

















which he can build a meaningful 
and satisfying experience. 

The values of the Bible for the 
devotional life are multiplied 
when the seeker has such an in- 
timate knowledge of its teachings 
that he can turn immediately to 
great passages that will minister 
to his needs. For that reason the 
individual who is searching for a 
deeper faith should read the 
Bible regularly and should wel- 
come the opportunity to attend 
the sessions of the church school 
and other groups in which he is 
privileged to learn more about 
its message. 

Fourth, make your wants and 
wishes known. Indicate to the class 
that prayer should not be limited 
to petition and intercession but 
that we should confidently place 
before the Father the burdens and 
longings of our lives. 

Anything that is a source of 
anxiety or which adds to the ten- 
sions of daily living or which 
troubles conscience or which 
seems to undermine the Christian 
certainties is a worthy subject of 
our prayers. The petitions may 
not be answered according to our 
wishes, and we may not under- 
stand how prayer could possibly 
help in our situation, but we must 
remember that God is the Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe. 
There is no limit to his love. We 
often stand amazed at the manner 
in which our trust in him enables 
our prayer to be answered. New 
life and hope are given to needy 
men through the petitions of those 
who are willing to depend on him. 

Fifth, follow the discipline of 
surrender. Prayers which do not 
include a willingness to yield our 
lives to God tend to become an 
empty formalism. It is a logical 
and unavoidable step in prayer 
that, having recognized the great- 
ness and power and love of God, 
we surrender our lives to him. 

Prayer is one of God’s supreme 
gifts to mankind. It has within 
it the means by which any indi- 
vidual may be sustained for each 
day’s trials and empowered for 
the task of building the Kingdom. 

You may want to move now to 
a discussion of personal prayer. 
What kind of plan of prayer 
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should we develop for our own 
lives? A Private House of Prayer, 
by Leslie Weatherhead, would be 
a good resource (see page 33). 
At this point you may want to 
ask various members of the class 
to indicate the plan of personal 
prayer they find most effective in 
their lives. It might be well to 
interview some of the persons in 
advance and ask them to speak 
about different plans. At this point 
we are searching for practical 
Suggestions that will help adults 
increase the _ effectiveness of 


prayer in their personal lives. 


In CLOSING 


Let’s conclude this series of les- 
sons with an evaluation period. 
Ask the members of the group to 
indicate what new insights they 
have gained from the study of 
these lessons that will help make 
prayer more effective. What prob- 
lems do we still face that we need 
to explore together in making 
prayer more real? What further 
studies should we make and what 
further experiments should we 
undertake in the field of prayer? 

The closing emphasis should be 
upon the vast possibilities of 








prayer. Remind the group again 
of the overpowering need of man- 
kind for guidance in solving 
problems and for strength in 
meeting the challenge of this hour. 
You may want to say that it is not 
enough for us to talk about prayer, 
we must actually pray. The clear- 
est understanding of how prayer 
works is of no value unless it 
encourages people to begin the 
practice. 

As a final word you may want 
to invite each one to join you in 
a new covenant to make prayer a 
part of every day’s activity. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT IX: LIVES THAT 
SPEAK FOR CHRIST (CONTINUED) @ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


AUGUST 6: 


Dorcas: Faith Translated Into Service 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ff DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 9:36-43. 


Acts 9:36-43 


The early chapters of Acts are 
made up of a series of individual 
incidents without too obvious a 
connection with one another. 
There is a sort of progression, to 
be sure, carrying out the theme 
of 1:8. That is, the gospel moves 
by means of missionary activity 
from Jerusalem out into Judea 
and Samaria and eventually into 
the Gentile world. However, the 
separate incidents stand by them- 
selves as typical scenes rather 
than as completely detailed ac- 
counts of everything that hap- 
pened. 

The story of Dorcas is of this 
nature. It tells of Peter’s visits 
to Jewish Christian disciples 
along the Mediterranean coastal 
plain, specifically at Joppa follow- 
ing a visit in Lydda. Lydda and 
Joppa were just a few miles apart, 
as they are today. Lydda or Lod 
is the airport for Tel Aviv, which 
is on the coast just north of an- 
cient Joppa. 

Peter’s visits to these towns, 
as described in Acts, may well 





Dr. ROowLincson is professor of New 
Testament at Boston University School 
of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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have been typical of other visits 
he made. Christian groups already 
existed there, probably due to 
missionary activity following the 
persecution of Jerusalem Chris- 
tians in connection with Stephen’s 
death (see 8:1). According to 
Acts (8:4-8), this is what precipi- 
tated Philip’s mission to Samaria. 

Tabitha (in Greek, “Dorcas,” 
meaning “Gazelle”) is described 
as “a disciple’ who was “full of 
good works and acts of charity.” 
She is not described as a deacon- 
ess, like Phoebe (Romans 16:1) 
and some women in the churches 
of Bithynia around a.p. 100, but 
her charitable inclinations consti- 
tuted the groundwork for what 
later became a recognized office. 
At least her Christian convictions 
led her to a sympathetic and prac- 
tical service to the needy, of 
whom there were undoubtedly 
many in her community. Peter 
was shown the “coats and gar- 
ments” she had made (verse 39). 

Perhaps Dorcas was herself one 
of the widows mentioned promi- 
nently in the narrative (verses 
39, 41). In Judaism widows were 
given special consideration by the 
Mosaic law, and a system of 
charitable support existed to care 
for their needs. This practice was 
carried over into the Christian 


communities (see Acts 6:1). 
Later an official order of widows 
came into existence, as the in- 
structions in 1 Timothy 5:3-16 
indicate. Their duties were to 
have oversight over the women 
of the congregation, especially 
other widows and orphans. 
Whether or not Dorcas was a 
widow, at least she was already 
taking care of others in that cate- 
gory, as their grief at her death 
suggests. She is a prize example 
of the many little-known or un- 
known Christians who over the 
centuries have expressed their 
Christian love in humble and prac- 


.tical ways in the localities where 


they lived. 

Peter’s raising of Dorcas paral- 
lels Jesus’ raising of Jairus’ 
daughter in Mark 5 (verses 40-41 
particularly) and may have been 
modeled upon it. Just what hap- 
pened on these occasions is be- 
yond the reach of accurate diag- 
nosis. Jesus appeared to believe 
that Jairus’ daughter was not 
actually dead (5:39), and there 
are very few specific instances 
of the dead being raised. To the 
author of the Fourth Gospel the 
raising of Lazarus is significant 
for what it symbolizes of Jesus’ 
power to cure the spiritual death 
of the soul (chapter 11). 
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In any case, Peter’s. revived 
faith in the resurrected Jesus 
brought with it not only a new 
courage (see, for example, Acts 
4: 8-13; 5:29) but also the capacity 
to heal. There were bizarre as- 
pects of this type of power (com- 
pare Acts 5:1-11), but the good 
news brought healing in more 
ways than one. 

If the reports seem incredible 
to us, the fact remains that in the 
atmosphere of those earliest com- 
munities, as in that of the early 
days of the American frontier, 
miraculous happenings were easy 
to believe. At least, “many be- 
lieved” as the result of the effec- 
tive expression of God’s power 
in healing (9:42). 

This narrative ends with a ref- 
erence to a certain Simon, a tan- 
ner, which is more significant in 
Luke’s account than appears on 
the surface. 

Luke was concerned to show 
how the gospel, beginning among 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, 
eventually moved out into the 
wider world both geographically 
and culturally. Himself a Gentile, 
he was interested in explaining 
and justifying the Gentile mis- 
sion, which in his day, late in the 


first century, apparently 
under attack. 

Luke’s long report of Cornelius’ 
conversion at the hands of Peter 
(Acts 10:1 through 11:18) is im- 
portant in the development of his 
theme. It was unheard-of for a 
Jew to show that much interest in 
a Gentile, as the problem of the 
great sheet coming down from 
heaven (10:9-16) and the reac- 
tions of other Jerusalem leaders 
(11:2-3) indicate. As preparation 
of Peter’s mind for this experi- 
ence, his stay with Simon the 
tanner is therefore highly signifi- 
cant. 

A tanner is a dresser of hides. 
Using various agents, he converts 
them into usable leather. From 
the standpoint of Jewish law such 
a person was unclean because of 
his constant contact with the hides 
of ceremonially impure animals. 
That Peter should stay with him 
suggests that already he had be- 
come less concerned with the 
ritual technicalities of Jewish law 
than some of his fellow Christians 
in Jerusalem. 

As a matter of fact, probably 
the majority of the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem followed Jesus’ 
example in taking an unlegalistic 
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view of religion. Perhaps Peter 
took the lead in this, as we see 
him doing in going to the Gentile 
Cornelius and later in eating with 
Gentiles at Antioch (Galatians 
2:12). 

We cannot trace this factor be- 
cause of the lack of explicit source 
materials, but we know that the 
first Christians were persecuted 
by both Sadducees (Acts 4:1-3; 
5:17-18) and Pharisees (Acts 6:8- 
14; the action against Stephen 
would have been impossible with- 
out the approval of the Pharisees, 
who were in charge of the syna- 
gogues and had power to cast out 
those of whom they disapproved; 
see John 12:42). The persecution 
by these two parties suggests a 
difference between them and 
Jesus’ followers beyond the cen- 
tral fact of the Christians’ claim 
that Jesus was the Messiah, al- 
though this claim itself was con- 
trary to strict Jewish views. 

In some ways the first Chris- 
tians were slow to grasp the full 
implications of Jesus’ mind with 
regard to a world mission, but 
Peter’s actions in staying with the 
tanner imply a great deal concern- 
ing his awakened consciousness in 
this regard. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


One can view preparation of a 
lesson as a weekly routine aimed 
at meeting the usual expectation 
of the class for a “good presenta- 
tion.” On the other hand, one can 
view it as an opportunity for new 
discovery and further growth as 
a Christian. 

For example, this lesson may 
make its first impact upon you as 
it leads you to examine your own 
motives for teaching and the value 
of your service as a teacher in 
terms of the growth that takes 
place in the lives of your class 
members. 

Begin your preparation, there- 
fore, by self-examination, asking 
yourself to what extent your 
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teaching is faith translated into 
service. This approach will help 
you realize the unit aim through 
this lesson—to inspire and en- 
courage your class members to 
live as Christians by following 
the examples of New Testament 
personalities. 

Read the Scripture passage as- 
signed for this lesson. Make some 
notes about the character of Dor- 
cas and her place in the lives of 
her friends. 

Then turn to the student ma- 
terials in Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student. Additional help 
may be obtained from The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, Epworth 
Notes, and The _ Interpreter’s 
Bible. See also the box of re- 
sources on page 49. Suggestions 
for approved audio-visual ma- 
terials for this unit appear in 





the current Forecast (available 
free from Cokesbury). 

Keeping the central theme of 
this lesson in mind, draft some 
purposes to guide you in your 
teaching. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: (1) to help 
adults evaluate their own motives 
for serving others and move tc 
deeper levels of faith and wit- 
ness; (2) to enable adults to 
grasp more fully the spiritual sig- 
nificance, for both the giver and 
the receiver, of service to others; 
and (3) to help adults become 
more sensitive to how their serv- 
ice affects others, in what ways 
it may hinder as well as help, and 
what factors lie behind the re- 
cipient’s appreciation or lack of 
appreciation. 

Then plan your outline to help 
you accomplish your purposes. 
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Peter awakening Dorcas (Tabitha) from the dead 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. A picture of faith 
II. Evidence of faith 
III. Motives for service 
IV. What is Christian service? 


To BEGIN 


The material in Adult Student 
provides an excellent starting 
point. Refer to its discussion of 
John Wesley’s attitude toward 
service. Then put this question to 
the class: What did John Wesley 
mean when he said, “The gospel 
of Christ knows of no religion, 
but social; no holiness but social 
holiness”? 

A brief discussion of this ques- 
tion will be sufficient to make the 
point that the founder of Meth- 
odism, in keeping with New 
Testament experience, understood 
that faith and service are insep- 
arable. Suggest that the roots of 
Wesley’s faith were deeply im- 
bedded in the Bible and that the 
story of Dorcas provides us with 
one example of the Bible’s em- 
phasis on service as an expression 
of faith. 
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How To PRocEED 
I. A picture of faith 


Point out that the Book of Acts 
contains the only account of Dor- 
cas to be found in the Bible, and 
acknowledge that our information 
about her is very limited. Luke, 
the author of the Book of Acts, 
noted that “she was full of good 
works and acts of charity” (9:36). 
He also pointed out that the 
widows showed Peter the coats 
and other garments Dorcas had 
made for them (9:39), thus wit- 
nessing to her service and demon- 
strating their appreciation. 

Instead of stating these ideas 
yourself, lead the class to bring 
them out by asking this question: 
What does the story of Dorcas re- 
veal about her character and 
faith? This may be followed by 
a second question: What may we 
infer about her religious experi- 
ence from the limited report in 
Acts? 

Ask the class members to apply 
their thinking about Dorcas to a 
discussion of service as we see it 
today. Explore the matter of moti- 


vation for service by asking the 
class to list the reasons why peo- 
ple undertake to serve others. 

These reasons may include the 
desire for self-satisfaction, a sense 
of moral duty, an attempt to de- 
velop “good public relations,” and 
even a semihostile desire to obli- 
gate others to oneself. On the posi- 
tive side may be mentioned such 
motives as gratitude and the de- 
sire to share one’s benefits, com- 
passion and the genuine desire to 
relieve human need, and the de- 
sire to identify oneself with Christ 
in his ministry of love. 

You should point out that, for 
all of us, motives lie below the 
level of consciousness and _ that 
in all probability a mixture of 
motives, both positive and nega- 
tive, lie behind our actions. One 
challenge of Christian growth is 
to come to see ourselves more 
clearly and honestly and to accept 
the judgment of Christ’s perfect 
love as a redeeming force in our 
motivations and conduct. 

A lesson always becomes more 
meaningful if it can be applied 
to a practical situation. You may 
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find it appropriate, for example, 
to discuss the service the church 
renders through its World Service 
apportionments. 

Do we, in our local church, meet 
these apportionments because it 
is our duty to do so, because we 
want to keep in the good graces of 
the district superintendent, or be- 
cause we want to have conference- 
wide credit? Or do we pay our 
apportionments because we want 
to share our abundance in grati- 
tude, meet the needs of others for 
spiritual or material ministries, or 
simply express our love? 


II. Evidence of faith 


Acknowledge that there has 
often been heated discussion of 
the relationship between faith and 
works and that much of it has 
been unproductive. A more posi- 
tive way of handling this problem 
would be to compare the views of 
two biblical writers and John 
Wesley, Methodism’s founder. 
(See Barnett in Adult Student.) 

An analysis of Paul’s view of 
service may include a discussion 
of his concept of the fruits of the 
Spirit and his sense of the rela- 
tionship between faith and action. 
Similarly, the conviction put forth 
in the Letter of James that faith is 
demonstrated in one’s’ works 
should be presented. Compare 
these views with the position of 
John Wesley, who expressed his 
faith in vital social concern. 

Barnett states concisely the 
relation of faith and works as we 
see it in Dorcas: “Dorcas was 
saved by a faith that made a dif- 
ference in the way she lived her 
life and treated other people. Her 
service was the complement of 
her commitment to Christ. Her 
combination of commitment and 
benevolent activity composed her 
saving faith.” 

Raise this question with the 
class, In what varying ways may 
persons show their faith? Palmer, 
in Wesley Quarterly, discusses the 
way our use of money can reveal 
our faith. He describes, in partic- 
ular, how the money we give to 
the church expresses our faith. 
Ask the class to give other ex- 
amples of the way that certain 
kinds of social action, social-wel- 





fare programs, and many types of 
daily personal ministries may 
express a vital faith. 


III. Motives for service 


As suggested above, one’s mo- 
tives for service may be both posi- 
tive and negative. Point out some 
wrong motives that may operate 
not only in the lives of the admit- 
tedly unscrupulous but also to 
some extent in the lives of those 
who are honestly trying to live on 
a high level. 

For example, we often find 
church people who feel hurt be- 
cause the help they have given 
others is evidently not appreci- 
ated or reciprocated. Even Chris- 
tians sometimes hope for some 
return for the good they have 
done. Should we, individually or 
as a church, expect gratitude or 
benefit for our service? How can 
we keep such expectations from 
warping our sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness to human need? 

Without spending too much 
time on it, let the class analyze 
other negative motivations in a 


' similar way. Remind the class that 


since there are no morally perfect 
persons among us, we all stand 
together under the judgment of 
Christ and his spirit of love. 

Even more important than judg- 
ing motives in terms of goodness 
or badness is evaluating them in 
terms of maturity or immaturity. 
Probably all of us, at one time or 
another, act according to motives 
that are not bad but should have 
been outgrown as we learned 
deeper motivations. 

For example, we are naturally 
motivated by our normal, human 
needs for security, self-esteem, 
recognition, and belonging or 
fellowship. These needs are part 





of our created being and have a 
legitimate function in relation to 
our personal growth and our fel- 
lowship with others. 

Such needs never cease to be 
part of our experience, but they 
become relatively less important 
as we grow toward spiritual ma- 
turity. New motives come into the 
forefront, shaping our conduct less 
in terms of personal need and 
more in terms of God’s will. These 
motives are love and sacrifice. 

Ask the class to give some 
thought to this question: In the 
light of the distinction between 
motives that are less mature and 
those that are more mature, where 
does the modern church most 
need to grow? Where do we as 
individuals need to grow? 


IV. What is Christian service? 


Put this question to the class, 
How would a Christian and a non- 
Christian differ in terms of service 
performed for others and the way 
that service is performed? To 
put the question in another way, 
ask, Are there any services we 
now perform as Christian Ameri- 
cans that we would not perform 
if we were simply Americans 
without being Christian? 

Point out that because our 
American culture is based to 
some extent on Christian princi- 
ples, it is difficult to distinguish 
between the cultural influences 
and the Christian influences upon 
our lives. Nevertheless, we should 
guard against assuming that being 
a good American and being a good 
Christian are one and the same 
thing. Suggest to the class that we 
need to identify those elements of 
service that are distinctively 
Christian. 

At this point you may want to 
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offer some criteria for Christian 
service. Four questions may be 
offered as a guide in determining 
whether or not service is Chris- 
tian: (1) Does it express love? 
(2) While offering immediate 
help, does it move toward freeing 
the recipient from dependency? 
(3) Does it respect the dignity and 
integrity of the recipient? (4) 
Does it enhance spiritual aware- 
ness? 

Finally, point out that the 
church has a special mission to 
witness to the reality of spiritual 
values and to the presence of God 
in human life. Therefore, the 
service it performs should be 
more than a good turn. It should 
be a witness to the reality of the 
kingdom of God. 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Men have struggled through 
the ages to find some way of 
guaranteeing their immortality. 
With prodigious labor the pyra- 
mids were constructed to be 
monuments to dead rulers. One 
rides past a cemetery, and often 
it looks like a forest of marble and 
granite with a profusion of the 
symbols men build to remind the 
world that they once lived. But 
such monuments fail in their 
purpose, because dead things can- 
not say or do what needs to be 
said or done to guarantee immor- 
tality. 

Perhaps our best guarantee of 
immortality is the continuation of 
our influence in the lives and 
actions of the people we have 
touched during our physical ex- 
istence. If we have imparted some 
of our faith and purpose into the 
lives of others, our living is ex- 
tended on into the future. 

We see this fact clearly ex- 
pressed in the events surrounding 
Dorcas. She was probably no great 
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INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Section II provides an excellent 
opportunity to present a sym- 
posium on the relationship be- 
tween faith and service. A 
symposium consists of a series of 
speakers who present different 
viewpoints or different aspects of 
the same subject. 

In this instance you may ask 
one person to report on the rela- 
tionship of faith and service as 
Paul understood it. Ask a second 
person to read the Book of James 
and make a smiliar report on the 
viewpoint expressed in that book. 
A third person may review the 
material in Adult Student and 
summarize Wesley’s convictions. 

Following the symposium let 
members of the class have an op- 
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leader as we think of leaders. She 
wrote no books, held no important 
offices. But she did start a move- 
ment, an extension of herself. For 
that reason there are even now 
hundreds of groups known as 
Dorcas Circles or Dorcas Guilds. 
Why? 

Without any studied effort to do 
so she came upon a sure means of 
gaining immortality. She built 
herself into the lives of others with 
a loving concern. She made her 
love an active agent in life. She 
did things that needed to be done, 
and a host rose up to call her 
blessed. 

Immortality can be gained at 
two levels, the material and the 
spiritual. The continued existence 
of the soul in the spiritual realm 
is a basic tenet of our Christian 
faith. It is also part of our faith 
that a man lives on in the good he 
has done. The two types of im- 
mortality supplement each other 
but are quite different in nature. 

The kind of immortality Dorcas 
achieved was geared to the needs 
of life. It was simple and practical. 
It was an investment of herself 
in the things that could live on 
after her. She is remembered not 
only for the group of persons who 
vigorously mourned her death 
but also because she symbolized 











portunity to ask questions of those 
presenting the reports. 


In CLOSING 


Have the class members read 
the words of the hymn “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 259). Ask 
them to pick out and explain 
phrases that are particularly 
meaningful, such as “In work that 
keeps faith sweet and strong.” 
Many other phrases will strongly 
suggest central Christian ideas. 

If you can secure a copy of a 
book on hymnology, read the story 
of Washington Gladden, the 
author of the hymn, and tell it to 
the class. 

Close with the singing of the 
hymn and a short prayer. - 


so well the love of man (Greek: 
philanthropos). Such love has be- 
come the basis of much of the 
creative activity in our modern- 
day culture. 

Every week thousands of per- 
sons go to race tracks and wager 
their earnings on the perform- 
ance of horses or dogs. They bet 
on animals. The philanthropist 
uses his material resources for an- 
other purpose—he invests in peo- 
ple. He invests in the highest form 
of life through the work of the 
church, education, research, or 
other forms of endeavor that are 
designed to produce some im- 
provement in human welfare. 

Dorcas had learned the value of 
investing in people. She probably 
had learned that some persons 
prove to be poor risks, but she 
went on doing her faith. 

The person who gambles on 
horses does not give up when his 
bobtail nag trots home last. He 
tries again and again, for his gam- 
bling is a disease. 

Dorcas was infected with a 
happy virus; she kept on putting 
her resources into people. She 
had the sure knowledge that they 
are the raw material out of which 
God’s kingdom is built and that 
self-investment in such a cause 
will always win in the long run. 
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Mark: Making Good After Failure 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 12:12, 25; 13:4-5, 
13; 15:36-39; Colossians 4:10-11; 
2 Timothy 4:11b; 1 Peter 5:13. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tions printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


In the early Jerusalem days of 
the church the home of a certain 
Mary, with a son named John 
Mark, was a center for the Chris- 
tian community (see Acts 12:12). 
At that time Christians had no 
separate church buildings but met 
in homes, and this continued to be 
customary for some time. (See, 
for example, Romans 16:5.) 

In this lesson we are concerned 
with the son of Mary, John Mark. 
The reference to his home in Jeru- 
salem suggests how close he was 
during his growing years to de- 
velopments at the heart of the 
early church. Some think that he 
may have been the unnamed 
young man who escaped from the 
men who arrested Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane (Mark 14: 
51-52). 


Acts 12:25; 13:4-5, 13; 15:36-39 


These references in Acts may 
be taken together. They describe 
as much as we know of the activi- 
ties of John Mark in connection 
with Barnabas and Paul. 

According to Colossians 4:10, 
Mark was related to Barnabas, 
who was first prominent in the 
Jerusalem church. Later Barna- 
bas was sent to Antioch (Acts 11: 
22), the first church in which 
Jews and Gentiles freely mixed 
together. As such it was a hard 
assignment, but he appears to 
have handled it well. 

In the course of his leadership 
there he encouraged Paul (or 
Saul) to come down from Tarsus 
and assist him. When they re- 
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sponded to an appeal for famine 
relief for Jerusalem (Acts 11: 
29-30), they apparently came into 
contact with John Mark. At least, 
when they returned to Antioch, 
they brought John Mark with 
them (12:25). 

Acts 13:4-5 tells us that Mark 
was taken along on the first mis- 
sionary campaign of Barnabas and 
Paul in order to “assist them.” 
This campaign was organized by 
the church at Antioch. So far as 
we know, it was the first full-scale 
missionary venture into Gentile 
territory. 

To be sure, in Antioch the 
gospel had already been preached 
to Gentiles (see Acts 11:19-20), 
but it was a mixed Jewish and 
Gentile community. In addition, 
there had been sporadic ap- 
proaches to Gentiles like Cor- 
nelius, and Paul had probably 
been working among Gentiles 
around Tarsus as well. 

Still, the sending of Paul and 
Barnabas, assisted by Mark, was 
different to the extent that the 
operation was sponsored by an 
organized church. It was thus ex- 
tremely significant in the history 
of early missions. That there was 
enough confidence in Mark to in- 
clude him in the party speaks well 
for his character and abilities. 

The missionaries sailed to 
Cyprus, the home territory of 
Barnabas, and then set out for the 
mainland to the north. According 
to Acts 13:13, upon their arrival 
at Perga in the territory of Pam- 
phylia “John left them and re- 
turned to Jerusalem.” We can 
only speculate as to the reasons 
for this. Perhaps he got sick. Per- 
haps he failed to measure up to 
expectations. That he returned to 
Jerusalem rather than to Antioch 
may imply that he got homesick, 
but we do not know. 


Acts 15: 36-39 may help us some- 
what in solving the problem. 
Some time after the Asia Minor 
campaign (Acts 13 and 14) and 
following a serious crisis over the 
conditions of Gentile admission to 
the church (Acts 15:1-35), the 
idea of a second missionary cam- 
paign to the west arose in Antioch. 
Barnabas wanted to take Mark 
along again, but Paul dissented. 
The fact that Mark had previously 
“withdrawn from them” caused 
Paul to think that it was inad- 
visable to include him in their 
party. 

We are still not told why Mark 
had withdrawn, but the fact that 
a “sharp contention” arose be- 
tween Barnabas and Paul, causing 
them to split up, indicates some- 
thing of moment. Perhaps Paul 
simply felt that experience was 
required, experience that Mark 
did not have; but more than that 
is implied. It is implied by the 
confidence Barnabas had in Mark, 
which must have gone beyond 
family loyalty, since he took Mark 
with him to Cyprus. 

Galatians 2:11-13 tells us of a 
dispute in Antioch over the diffi- 
cult question of Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts eating at the same 
table. Some Jewish converts were 
carrying Jewish scruples over into 
Christianity. Paul and Barnabas 
split over this issue, the latter 
tending to side with the Jewish- 
Christian point of view. Perhaps 
the problem of Mark was caused 
by scruples of his which Paul 
could not accept but which Bar- 
nabas understood and sympa- 
thized with. This is only a guess, 
but it is as good a one as any. 


Cotosstans 4:10; 2 Trmotuy 
4:11b; 1 Peter 5:13 


Along with Philemon 24 these 
constitute the only remaining 
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references to Mark in the New 
Testament. According to Colos- 
sians (and Philemon), a recon- 
ciliation had taken place between 
Mark and Paul. Definitely identi- 
fied as “the cousin of Barnabas,” 
Mark was commended to the 
church at Colossae (in western 
Asia Minor). This implies that he 
had been actively at work with 
Paul or for him in Asia Minor. 
The Philemon reference indi- 
cates that Mark was with Paul 
where he was imprisoned, per- 





haps was even a fellow prisoner. 
This would be either at Ephesus 
during the period of Acts 19 or 
at Rome after his voyage as a 
prisoner. Second Timothy 4:11b 
also pictures Paul in a prison 
context as he makes an appeal 
for Mark’s presence. 

First Peter 5:13 creates confu- 
sion. If “my son Mark” is John 
Mark, cousin of Barnabas, and if 
the letter is written by Peter from 
Babylon, among the eastern 
Jewish Dispersion, it appears to 





contradict the idea of Mark’s as- 
sociation with Paul in the western 
provinces. On the other hand, if 
Babylon is symbolical for Rome 
(compare Revelation 18:2), then 
it is not too difficult to associate 
Mark with both Peter and Paul 
in Rome during their last days. 

The references are so ambig- 
uous, however, that we can only 
speculate. At least, Mark appears 
to have risen above his previous 
disapproval by Paul to become 
established as a significant leader. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


As the title for this week’s les- 
son clearly indicates, the Scrip- 
ture passages have been selected 
with a view to contributing to 
our understanding of failure and 
how to deal with it. You may find 
it helpful to start preparation for 
this session by giving some 
thought to the problem of failure 
in our contemporary society. 

Ask yourself these questions: 
What are the standards of suc- 
cess in our culture? When is a 
man considered to be a failure? 
What are the standards of suc- 
cess and failure according to 
Christianity? 

Having thus oriented your own 
thinking, read the Bible passages 
assigned to this lesson. As you 
read, make brief notes on what 
each passage reveals about Mark’s 
experience and character. 

If possible, draw up a tentative 
outline for this lesson before pro- 
ceeding with further reading. 
Then supplement your thinking 
by turning to the materials in 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent. You will also find help in 
Epworth Notes, The International 
Lesson Annual, and those sections 
in The Interpreter’s Bible that 
pertain to this week’s Scripture 
passages. 

The purposes for this lesson 
should arise not simply out of 
your study of the materials but 
also out of your knowledge of the 
needs of your students. Without 
doubt all of them have had to 
struggle at some time or other 
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with the problem of failure. The 
strong emphasis on success in our 
society imposes an _ additional 
strain and compounds normal 
anxieties. 

With this in mind, consider the 
following purposes: (1) to help 
adults find an adequate basis for 
judging failure and success in 
their lives; (2) to enable adults 
to come to grips with the problem 
of failure as it relates to the suc- 
cess psychology of our culture; 
and (3) to help adults confront 
the fact of failure and become 
willing to look at it honestly and 
hopefully in their own lives. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Why did Mark fail? 
II. Appraising oneself realisti- 
cally 
III. Handling failure 


To BEGIN 


Of all the materials mentioning 
Mark in the New Testament, the 
only ones not printed in this les- 
son are Acts 12:12 and Philemon 
24. First direct the attention of 
the class to the verses printed in 
the student’s materials; then read 
to them the verses not printed. 

Ask the class to note all the 
facts available in these Scripture 
references. List them on the chalk- 
board, and ask the class to dis- 
cuss what inferences may be 
drawn from the limited facts 
available. Point out that it is en- 
tirely legitimate to bring the 
imagination into play so long as it 
is guided by a sound general 


knowledge of the New Testament 
and of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the life of the early 
Christians. 

Your purpose in this activity 
will be simply to get at some pos- 
sible reasons for Mark’s failure 
to complete the missionary jour- 
ney with Paul and Barnabas; but 
this process needs to be recog- 
nized clearly for what it is—that 
is, reasonable speculation without 
the finality of proof. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Why did Mark fail? 

Having noted in the opening sec- 
tion the outline of Mark’s ex- 
perience—his Christian home, his 
journey to Cyprus, his separation 
from the apostles, and his later 
reconciliation—point out that he 
has been variously interpreted by 
different writers. The study ma- 


terials illustrate this point very 


well. 

In Wesley Quarterly we have 
the suggestion that Mark’s failure 
was traceable to his excessive de- 
pendence upon his mother. On 
the other hand, the treatment in 
Adult Student hints at a spirit 
of social exclusiveness in his rela- 
tionships with Gentiles, a kind of 
formal rigidity concerning the as- 
signment for which he had been 
commissioned by the church at 
Antioch, and a dogmatic and 
opinionated attitude that rendered 
him inflexible in the face of a 
projected change in plans. 

Emphasize that these portraits 
are speculative and that Mark 
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Mark 


may have had perfectly legitimate 
reasons for his return, despite 
Paul’s disagreement with those 
reasons. 

Without belaboring the point, 
however, accept the traditional 
interpretation that Mark’s action 
represented a weakness or a mis- 
take of some kind. Whatever this 
weakness may have been, it was 
not the final answer in Mark’s 
life. The Scriptures indicate that 
Mark finally won Paul’s respect 
and affection and that Peter re- 
garded him as a son. 


Il. Appraising oneself realistically 


Ask the class this question: 
What constitutes failure? Is Mark 
or any other man to be considered 
a failure on the basis of a mis- 
taken judgment, temporary yield- 
ing to inferior impulses, immature 
attitudes, or similar factors? 

Suggest that no failure is really 
final unless we use it as an excuse 
to stop trying. As long as we con- 
tinue our efforts to do the work 
that comes our way, our many 
failings in the course of life can- 


not be considered failure in the 
deeper sense of that word. Per- 
haps the only man who can ever 
be considered a true failure while 
he yet lives is the one who has 
completely cut himself off from 
the resources of growth and re- 
newal. 

You may want to point up to 
the class that failure and success 
can be judged as such only in the 
light of accepted goals. For ex- 
ample, a businessman is a success 
if he makes profits; he is a failure 
if he does not. However, the same 
man may make it one of his goals 
to become a good father. To the 
extent that he fulfills this family 
role in a constructive and loving 
way, he is a success; to the extent 
to which he neglects his family 
responsibilities, he is a failure. 
Failure in one area of life does 
not mean failure in all areas. 

All this is to say that in apprais- 
ing oneself as a success or a 
failure, one must consider the 
basic goals of his life. Ask the 
class to discuss this question: 
What are the goals and standards 
by which a Christian should judge 
his own success or failure? More 
important than a man’s skills and 
achievements are the quality of 
his relationships with his fellows 
and with God, the nature of his 
value system and his attitudes, 
and the spirit with which he faces 
life’s problems. 

At this point acknowledge that, 
notwithstanding the deeper mean- 
ing of failure and success, your 
class members will be struggling 
with what the world calls failure 
at many different points in their 
lives. This lesson should come di- 
rectly to grips with this fact. The 
following points may be made 
either through your own lecture 
or by means of group discussion: 

1. Failures are unavoidable for 
anyone who has high goals. The 
person who would appraise him- 
self realistically should not expect 
perfection of himself if his goals 
are where they should be—a little 
beyond his reach in order to chal- 
lenge him to greater efforts toward 
growth. 

2. Only God is infinite; every 
human being is a finite creature 
with definite limitations. These 


limitations are not subject to our 
control but are part of the “given” 
in our existence. 

3. Growth is also a “given.” It 
takes place as a result of a deep 
inner urge to find fulfillment. 
Growth takes place in part within 
existing limitations; but in the 
growth process, limits themselves 
give way to larger capacities. This 
may be illustrated by the gradual 
growth of the nervous system in 
a young child or the increasing 
fund of experience and under- 
standing on the part of an adult, 
both of which increase an indi- 
vidual’s capacity for self-fulfill- 
ment. 

4, Finally, point out that at the 
heart of the Christian gospel is a 
concept of suffering that relates 
it to our growth and to our re- 
demption. The acceptance of this 
fact of suffering in human life is 
a necessary part of anyone’s ap- 
praisal of himself and his failures. 


III. Handling failure 


Suggest to the class that a mo- 
ment of failure is usually a mo- 
ment of deep emotion. It would 
therefore appear that we need first 
of all to come to grips with the in- 
tense feelings that surround this 
experience. 

Although pain and hurt often 
linger, it is possible to find some 
degree of objectivity in under- 
standing our emotional reaction 
to failure. Point out that the pain 
of failure is due to many factors, 
among them being feelings of 
guilt, the threat to our own self- 
esteem and desire for fulfillment, 
and the loss of security and social 
status. Such pain is further 
heightened by the success psy- 
chology of the culture in which 
we live. 

Suggest that as we seek this 
kind of understanding, the Chris- 
tian fellowship becomes very im- 
portant as it offers understanding 
friends or a pastoral counselor to 
help bring perspective to the 
problem. 

Another step in handling failure 
is to attempt to analyze the 
problem. This will reveal both the 
degree of seriousness of the 
failure and the corrective steps 
that need to be taken. 
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For example, a failure in some 
task or action may be relatively 
simple in its implications and cor- 


rection. On the other hand, 
failures in attitude or basic values 
have more serious implications 
and require treatment at a deeper 
level. Thus solution depends upon 
careful analysis of the nature of 
one’s failure and the factors in- 
volved. 

In the third place, indicate that 
we often have a tendency toward 
defensiveness that blocks us from 
recognizing our own _ responsi- 
bility in our failures. On the one 
hand, we should not assume that 
all failures are due to personally 
controllable factors; on the other 
hand, we should accept all the 
personal responsibility that is 
rightfully ours. 

Recognition of our defensive 
tendencies—such as denying or 
withdrawing from the problem, 
rationalizing, or blaming others 
—will put us in a much better 
position to avoid failures in the 
future. 

Finally, suggest that we handle 
our failures best when we build 
on our present strengths and 
keep our potential development in 
view. Our concept of our potential 
should be realistic, and we dare 
not expect the impossible. Never- 
theless, we can find considerable 
help and encouragement in the 
knowledge that we can grow be- 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


In order for the wise Christian 
to work wisely with others, he 
needs to know the difference be- 
tween neurotic failure and real 
failure. 

Real failure is a normal part 
of life. We all have to experience 
failure again and again in learn- 
ing. It is part of our process of 
education. No one learns to walk 
without falling. No adolescent 
learns to exert independence 
without pulling some boners. No 
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yond our present inadequacies 
into a much more mature experi- 
ence of life. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Reports on the materials in 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent would be an excellent way to 
involve the group in this lesson. 
Two different views of Mark are 
presented in these two treatments 
of the lesson. These could quite 
profitably be reported to the class 
as a whole. 

Another involvement technique 
is the use of buzz groups. The 
class may be divided into small 
groups of approximately six per- 
sons each and asked to discuss the 
following questions: Do you know 
persons or groups in your com- 
munity who may be tempted to 
give up worthwhile work because 
of lack of interest and support? 
What suggestions can you make 
to help and encourage them? 

Each buzz group should appoint 
a recorder to take notes on the 
discussion and report the group’s 
thinking to the entire class. 

This lesson also offers a good 
opportunity for some role play- 
ing. In this case the role playing 
should help clarify a_ situation 
rather than explore personal rela- 
tionships. We can examine the 
factors involved in the dispute 
between Mark and Paul by acting 
out a meeting that might well 
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‘adult moves through life so all- 


wise and so all-powerful that he 
is above failure. Even our demo- 
cratic way of life is based upon 
the right to make mistakes as es- 
sential to growth into responsible 
citizenship. 

We should be most concerned 
about neurotic failure, for it is 
irrational. It attaches inner mean- 
ings to outer failures out of all 
proportion to what is reasonable. 
A high-school girl fails an exam- 
ination and, after writing a de- 
spairing note, plunges into a lake. 
A businessman watches his invest- 
ments collapse and jumps from 
his Wall Street office into the 











have taken place in Mark’s 
mother’s home soon after his re- 
turn to Jerusalem. 

Assign several roles to mem- 
bers of the class to be acted out 
spontaneously. One member will, 
of course, play the role of Mark, 
giving an account of the journey 
to Cyprus and explaining why he 
left Paul and Barnabas. Other 
roles may include the following: 

One member could share 
Mark’s view and sympathize with 
him completely. Another member, 
also siding with Mark, could dis- 
agree with Paul about carrying 
the Christian mission to the Gen- 
tiles. Another might take the posi- 
tion that Paul’s decision to go on 
to Asia Minor without the au- 
thorization of the church at An- 
tioch was quite improper. Still 
another might simply fear the 
dangers of the trip. 

In addition, one member of the 
group might agree with Paul and 
his motives, and a second member 
might support him by saying that 
whatever risks were involved 
were certainly worth taking in 
view of the importance of Chris- 
tianity for the Gentiles. 






















In CLOSING 


Summarize the major points 
that have been discussed during 
this session. Then bring the meet- 
ing to a close with an appropriate 
prayer. 















street below. Are examinations or 
investments that important? Of 
course not. But these events so 
triggered deep feelings of neurotic 
failure that the tragic results fol- 
lowed. 

What can be done about these 
disordered feelings? In the first 
place, we can be aware of the 
times when they can occur. Neu- 
rotic reactions are more or less 
normal at three times in life— 
adolescence, involution, and sen- 
escence. At such times we can be 
prepared for unreasonable forms 
of action and try to compensate 
for them by increased understand- 
ing. 
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We can also help by undergird- 
ing life with the kind of feelings 
that make the neurotic doubt his 
doubts. His doubts come from 
deep within himself. They tell 
him that he is not worth much to 
himself or anyone else. They tell 
him that he is incapable, insecure, 
inferior. When his internal atti- 
tude is so filled with self-deprecia- 
tion, even a small failure looms 
large and sends him into emo- 
tional reactions out of all propor- 
tion to the cause. 

It is at this point that encour- 
agement and understanding can 
pay important dividends. Often 
a word of good will or apprecia- 
tion can effectively tip the bal- 
ance of the unstable emotions in 
the direction of more healthy ac- 
tion. 

This can be started by parents 
early in life by making light of 
the little failures that are so in- 
evitable in learning to control 
oneself in a_ civilized society. 
Spilled milk can be a simple 
learning circumstance, or it can 
be an emotional circumstance that 
imparts a feeling of worthlessness 
a person is helpless to understand 
or control. 

Life is full of such circum- 
stances. They can be treated for 
what they are worth or exag- 
gerated out of all proportion. If a 
child is taught that he is more 
important than milk, milk will 
never threaten him. If milk be- 
comes a symbol of failure and 
defeat, he may react against it 
even with physical allergies; and 
the future will exact its unreason- 
able toll as the mood of failure is 
magnified. 

This may have been what hap- 
pened to Mark. Perhaps as a lad 
he was afraid of failing. As a 
young man he may have remained 
so apprehensive that Paul was 
sharply critical and sent him 
home. But Barnabas was a wise 
counselor, and he helped Mark 
move beyond his fear of failure. 
He succeeded well, and Paul 
changed his mind and was glad 
tohave Mark stand by him at the 
end. To this day we can all look 
to Mark for guidance. Failure is 
only failure when we fail to grow 
through it, 





AUGUST 20: 


Silas: Trustworthy Co-worker 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED v4 DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 15:22-41; 16:16 
through 17:14; 18:5; 1 Thessa- 
lonians 1:1; 1 Peter 5:12. This 
treatment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


Paul did not work alone in his 
tremendous labors for the gospel. 
He had many helpers and assist- 
ants. We have already observed 
this in the case of Barnabas and 
Mark, and subsequent lessons will 
introduce us to others. In this 
lesson we take note of a certain 
Silas or Silvanus. 


Acts 15:22, 30-32 


Silas first comes to our attention 
as a respected prophet (15:32) of 
the Jerusalem church. A prophet 
in the early church was a person 
believed to be equipped by the 
Holy Spirit for inspired exhorta- 
tion—“preaching” in our termi- 
nology as over against “teaching” 
(compare 1 Corinthians 12:28) 
and “speaking with tongues” or 
glossolalia (see 1 Corinthians 14: 
1-33). 

Following the conference in 
Jerusalem concerning the condi- 
tions under which Gentiles might 
be admitted into the church, Silas 
and a certain Judas Barsabbas 
were dispatched to Antioch with 
a communication. This letter 
dealt with problems relative to 
Jewish-Gentile relations in the 
form of Jewish scruples about un- 
clean foods and moral matters. 
Arriving at Antioch, Silas and 
Judas communicated the contents 
of the letter and then returned 
to Jerusalem. 

Some manuscripts add _ that 
Silas remained at Antioch (verse 
34), but the better attested manu- 
scripts omit this statement. The 
“but” of verse 35 is consistent 


with the omission, but verse 40 
implies that Silas was in Antioch 
still—or again. 


Acts 15:39-41 


The split between Paul and 
Barnabas over John Mark was 
discussed last week but not the 
sequel for Paul. This develop- 
ment followed the first Asia Minor 
campaign and the Jerusalem Con- 
ference (Acts 13:1 through 15: 35) 
and the contemplation of a second 
missionary foray toward the west. 

Barnabas went to Cyprus with 
Mark, whereupon Paul “chose 
Silas.” Apparently Silas had made 
quite an impression upon Paul. 
His selection is particularly sig- 
nificant if he had returned to 
Jerusalem following the delivery 
of the letter to the Antiochene 
Christians. 

Silas accompanied Paul 
“through Syria and Cilicia”; that 
is, in the territory between An- 
tioch and Tarsus. Their activity 
was that of “strengthening the 
churches” previously founded 
either by Paul or by persons work- 
ing out of Antioch. Because they 
were usually under the pressure 
of pagan or Jewish opposition, 
these small outposts of the Chris- 
tian advance guard needed all the 
support they could receive, which 
Paul well knew. This fact gov- 
erned much of his activity. 


Acts 16:19-25 


The setting for this passage is 
the Roman city of Philippi in the 
province of Macedonia, located on 
the mainland of Europe, across 
the straits from Asia Minor. Paul 
made his great leap out of strictly 
Eastern areas to bring the gospel 
to the Greeks in their own terri- 
tory (see Acts 16:7-10). He was 
not received warmly, even though 
a small core of followers was 
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created and became one of Paul’s 
most loyal churches. 

Paul and Silas got into trouble 
with the owners of a slave girl 
whose magical abilities were be- 
ing exploited by her owners. 
When Paul and Silas interfered 
with their source of income (verse 
19), the missionaries were ar- 
rested. The charge, advocating 
customs of Jewish origin “not law- 
ful for us Romans,” was to be 
heard many times by Paul and 
his assistants. 

Many persons failed to dis- 
tinguish between Jews and Chris- 
tians. Therefore the Christians 
were subjected to the prejudice 
toward Jewish messianic ideas 
which was current in Greek com- 
munities. On the other hand, law- 
abiding Jews also suffered when 
they were taken for Christians. 

The result was that Paul and 
Silas were beaten “with rods” 
(typically Roman—compare 2 
Corinthians 11:24-25) and im- 
prisoned. This failed to daunt 
them, however, and their praying 
and hymn singing were listened 
to by the other prisoners (verse 
25). Because of their behavior, 
combined with the fear produced 
by an earthquake, the jailer him- 
self was converted; and eventu- 
ally Paul’s Roman citizenship se- 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is part of a unit on 
“Lives That Speak for Christ” 
and thus is part of a larger con- 
text in the whole range of Chris- 
tian experience and _ behavior. 
Keep this wider setting in mind 
as you focus upon the subject for 
this week and establish your pur- 
poses for this lesson. 

Resources for your study will 
include the Bible passages as- 
signed to this lesson, the materials 
in the student periodicals, and 
other resource materials referred 
to in “Leader’s Helps” for August 
6 and 13. 

In determining your purposes 
for this lesson, give some thought 
to the ones suggested below. 
These should be used only as a 
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cured their release with an apol- 
ogy (see verses 26-40). 

This lesson does not trace the 
subsequent fortunes of Silas in 
detail as they are described in 
Acts 17 and 18, but the next refer- 
ence draws to it some of these 
materials. 


1 THESSALONIANS 1:1 


The linking of the name of 
“Silvanus” (and Timothy) with 
that of Paul in the address im- 
plies more than is said. Paul was 
writing from Corinth in the pe- 
riod of Acts 18:1-17. After leaving 
Philippi, he had traveled along 
the great Roman highway through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia to 
Thessalonica (modern Salonika) 
and Beroea, at both of which 
cities he received a moderate re- 
sponse in the face of great hos- 
tility (Acts 17:1-13). 

Acts then says that Silas and 
Timothy remained behind when 
Paul took ship for Athens, later 
catching up with Paul in Corinth 
after he had gone there from 
Athens (17:14; 18:5). First Thes- 
salonians (3:2) implies that 
Timothy accompanied Paul from 
Beroea to Athens and was then 
sent back to Thessalonica. In any 
case, the occasion for writing 
First Thessalonians was the ar- 


LEADER’S HELPS  & HARLAN R. WAITE 


guide, however; the purposes you 
select should reflect your own 
thinking and your own personal 
concerns for your particular class. 

Possible aims for this lesson are 
(1) to get acquainted with a New 
Testament leader whose contri- 
bution to our faith, although not 
extensively and directly reported, 
was nevertheless significant; (2) 
to analyze the meaning and 
sources of faithfulness as exempli- 
fied by Silas and other early 
Christians; (3) to apply the con- 
cept of faithfulness to our lives as 
Christians and as members of the 
church. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The witness of Silas 
II. The meaning of faithfulness 














rival of Silas and Timothy with 
word from the beleaguered com- 
munities in Macedonia. 

That Silas, along with Timothy, 
could carry out an assignment of 
such danger and great responsi- 
bility speaks volumes for the kind 
of man and Christian he was. The 
circumstances were extremely 
grave. The small group of people 
sympathetic to Paul were like 
shipwrecked sailors clinging to a 
plank in an angry sea. It was 
dangerous to profess Jesus in that 
environment, and especially so for 
outsiders like Silas and Timothy. 

One can perceive through the 
records a high courage, the kind 
that provided the dynamic for the 
Christian movement to win its 
way. Here was raw faith den- 
onstrating its indestructibility | 
against great odds. 


1 Peter 5:12 


Once again First Peter appears 
to name a follower of Paul as 
though he were more closely as- 
sociated with Peter. The general 
circumstances cited in last week’s 
lesson apply here. If this Silvanus 
is the same as the Silvanus (or 
Silas) of Paul’s Letters and Acts, 
we can only speculate as to how 
he came to be the secretary or 
amanuensis of Peter. 










































III. Importance of faithfulness 

IV. Sources of faithfulness 

V. The time and place for faith- 
fulness 


To BEGIN 


Start the session by announcing 
the themes of both the lesson and 
the unit of which it is a part. Re 
fer to the biblical sources from 
which the lesson is drawn. Then 
ask the class this question: Why 
is the theme of this lesson impor- 
tant for us as Christians? 

When the class has discussed 
this for a few moments, call at 
tention to the fact that the Bible 
frequently refers to God’s faith 
fulness to man. Ask what. this 
means. Then put this addition’ 
question before your students: 
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Paul had an undergirding effect on Silas’ life. 


Does this attribute of faithfulness 
on God’s part have any signifi- 
cance for human behavior? 

Give this discussion period only 
enough time to establish a sense 
of direction for the lesson. Then 
place your outline on the chalk- 
board and proceed to the main 
body of the lesson. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The witness of Silas 


Ask the class to list all the in- 
formation about Silas that appears 
in the Scripture passages for to- 
day’s lesson. Write this on the 
chalkboard. Then give special at- 
tention to the fact that Silas was 
described as a prophet. Either out 
of your own research and report- 
ing or out of class discussion, de- 
velop the concept that a prophet 
was a “spokesman for God.” 

Ask the class to name others in 
the Bible who were known as 
Prophets and to describe the way 
in which they were “spokesmen 


for God.” Note particularly that 
they were men who were keen 
observers of life about them, sen- 
sitive seekers after God’s will, 
and practical men of action who 
applied God’s word to the social 
and personal problems of their 
times. This analysis will help your 
students understand Silas more 
fully. 

The personal characteristics of 
Silas are not specifically men- 
tioned in the Bible passages but 
may be inferred from the informa- 
tion provided in the Book of Acts. 
The materials in Adult Student 
point up some of the problems 
and dangers Silas had to face 
and thereby help us see that he 
was a man of creative adapta- 
bility in the face of crisis and 
tension. Furthermore he had the 
courage to face responsibilities 
that demanded not only a great 
deal of effort but considerable 
personal risk. One other char- 
acteristic of Silas that one may 


see by reading between the lines 
is that he had a capacity for team- 
work and apparently worked well 
with Paul and Timothy. 

Bring this section of the lesson 
to a close by noting that the char- 
acteristics of Silas are manifesta- 
tions of the quality of his witness 
to the gospel and a demonstration 
of his faithfulness to both man 
and God. 


II. The meaning of faithfulness 


Note that many words in our 
English language attempt to de- 
scribe the characteristic we are 
here calling “faithfulness.” Ask 
the class to compare faithfulness 
with effectiveness, dependability, 
thoroughness, perseverance, loy- 
alty, trustworthiness, and similar 
terms. 

Suggest that although the title 
of the lesson uses the word 
“trustworthy,” this attribute of 
Silas may be clearer to us if we 
use “faithful.” In common usage, 
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“trustworthiness” refers to a 
quality of human relationships. 
The term “faithfulness” includes 
this same quality, but its root 
word, “faith,” suggests a deeper- 
than-human dimension, which 
certainly was characteristic of 
Paul’s companion. Silas clearly 
had a strong sense of relationship 
not only to his fellow men but to 
ultimate reality, which he ex- 
perienced personally as God. 

Having noted that faithfulness 
is rooted in faith, ask the class 
to discuss ways in which Silas’ 
action expressed his faith. 

The imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas by Roman magistrates, be- 
fore whom they had been accused 
as Jews who disturbed the city, 
and the hostility of the Jews in 
Thessalonica and elsewhere high- 
light the risks encountered by 
early Christians, such as Silas, 
who engaged in any serious kind 
of public witness to their faith. 
Undoubtedly, Paul and Silas an- 
ticipated opposition. Their cou- 
rageous conduct rested not upon 
lack of awareness of danger but 
upon conviction of the importance 
of their mission. 

For similar demonstrations of 
faithfulness, you may wish to 
refer the class to Hebrews 11. 


III. Importance of faithfulness 


Point out to the class that faith- 
fulness is not simply a vague ideal 
of the religious mind but a vital 
part of the life and health of any 
Christian. You may wish to men- 
tion three ways in which faithful- 
ness is important to an individual: 

1. It makes possible a sense of 
integrity, which gives strength 
and health to personality. 

2. It enlarges one’s capacity to 
trust others, a desperately needed 
capacity in our present world but 
impossible of development if we 
cannot trust ourselves. 

3. It contributes in a major way 
to the sense of fulfillment in life 
by validating our ideals and our 
concepts of life’s meaning. 

Our faithfulness is also impor- 
tant to other persons. For one 
thing, only as we are faithful to 
our mission in life can the needs 
of others be met. Life is built on 
a foundation of interdependence, 
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and our failure to fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities is reflected directly 
in the failure of others to experi- 
ence satisfaction of their basic 
needs, both material and spiritual. 

In addition, our faithfulness is 
important to others in that they 
need the stimulus of our example 
for their own spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Consider, in addition, how our 
faithfulness is important to the 
kingdom of God as a whole. The 
life of the kingdom depends in 
part upon us, and through our 
faithfulness we preach good news, 
witness to truth, and open doors 
to God’s way of life. We are also 
called upon to be faithful in the 
establishment of justice, brother- 
hood, peace, and other relation- 
ships among men that reveal and 
manifest God’s actual sovereignty 
over human life. 


IV. Sources of faithfulness 


One way of getting at the 
sources of faithfulness would be 
to ask the class to list reasons 
for unfaithfulness and irresponsi- 
bility that may be observed in 
our midst and in our own lives. 
Some of the causes, rather ob- 
viously, come from within the 
unfaithful person himself. Im- 
pulsiveness, lack of vision, or the 
absence of a clear sense of values 
may be responsible. 

On the other hand, some 
reasons may be found in the con- 
duct of others. A person’s unfaith- 
fulness may be the result of dis- 
illusionment over the failure of 
professing Christians to demon- 
strate good faith in their conduct. 
Similarly, the absence of freedom 
and the frequent temptation on 
the part of the church to compel 
or constrain people to goodness 
may deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity to develop the inner 
strength of responsibility that 
faithfulness requires. 

Next you will want to look 
more directly for the sources of 
faithfulness. This quality may 
arise out of such sources as a 
strong inner faith, inner integrity, 
the support we receive from the 
sincere Christian witness of 
others, and freedom from external 
compulsion. In this latter regard, 


it may be noted that Silas was 
given the church’s blessing and 
commission, but he was not forced 
to go on this mission or given any 
occasion to feel guilty had he de- 
clined to go. 

Suggest, therefore, that the 
church needs to help people de- 
velop in faithfulness in two ways: 
(1) by helping individuals de- 
velop in personal maturity; and 
(2) by offering the resources of 
Christian fellowship that inspire 
and support the individual. 


V. The time and place for faith- 
fulness 



















Perhaps it is trite to mention 
that each moment is a time for 
faithfulness. Nevertheless, we do 
not always recognize that we are 
somewhat fickle in this regard. 
For example, we sometimes hear 
professing Christians defend a po- 
sition that is unfaithful to the de- 
mands of love simply because the 
other people involved do not de- 
serve to have the benefits of a 
loving relationship. Only as we 
work constantly to meet the de- 
mands of faithfulness can we 
achieve the capacity to be faithful 
in all particulars, such as in our 
relation to the undeserving. 

The place for faithfulness may 
be similarly discussed. It would 
be well, however, to move quickly 
beyond the general principle just 
discussed to consider three appli- 
cations of our faithfulness to the 
practical affairs of our lives. 

First of all, ask your students 
to look at their experience in the 
class of which they are members. 
Does their faithfulness lead them 
all to accept responsibility for the 
effective functioning of the class, 
or does the success of the class 
depend on a few “old faithfuls”? 

Secondly, ask the students to 
consider what they are doing in 
relation to citizenship responsi 
bilities or to social issues such as 
world relations or racial and 
cultural tension. Silas confronted 
the problems of relationship be 
tween Jews and Gentiles; how 
well are we doing in our relation- 
ships with groups from various 
racial and cultural backgrounds? 

Thirdly, ask each individual to 
assess his faithfulness as a mem 
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ber of the church. Does his rela- 
tionship to the church express a 
high level of stewardship and 
faithfulness, or is it simply a mat- 
ter of receiving the benefits the 
church has to confer? 






INVOLVING THE GROUP 





Ask three class members to 
read the Scripture passages in ad- 
vance of the lesson and to give 
reports on Silas, Barnabas, and 
Paul, respectively. These reports 
will form the basis of class discus- 
sion and of the role playing sug- 
gested in the rest of this section. 

Plan to role-play Silas’ decision 
to accompany Paul. To prepare 
for the role playing, divide the 
class into three groups. 

Ask Group I to discuss Paul’s 



















Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 









We know that in the game of 
life we cannot all carry the ball. 
In the backfield of every team the 
majority on every play have to 
run interference. It takes a special 
skill to be a good blocker, and it 
also takes a highly trained and 
well-disciplined spirit to be so 
satisfied in the success of the team 
that no feelings of jealousy creep 
into life and overwhelm it as one 
helps another carry the ball again 
and again and get the glory. 

Silas was evidently a man who 
had so much genuine feeling for 
the cause that he was able to give 
himself completely to its further- 
ance without a selfish desire for 
glory. Because he was able to do 
this, he gained a greater glory 
and is now known and sung about 
along with the great leader, Paul. 
We do not know for sure how 
much Silas contributed to Paul’s 
success or how much Paul de- 
pended on him, but it seems likely 
that Silas was willing to do the 
Toutine work of the missionary 
journeys so that Paul was free 
to do what his special talents 
made possible. It was a type of 




























concern over the efforts of Jewish 
Christians to undermine his work 
in Galatia and to suggest ways 
in which Paul may have tried to 
persuade Silas to accompany him 
to Galatia. 

Ask Group II to analyze Bar- 
nabas’ middle-of-the-road position 
and to suggest his reasons for not 
accompanying Paul into Galatia. 
Keep in mind that Barnabas prob- 
ably justified the ‘observance of 
the law by Christians not so much 
as essential but as desirable. 

Let Group III take the position 
of Silas and suggest questions he 
may have raised in making his 
decision to accompany Paul. 

Then ask each of the three 
groups to appoint someone to play 
the role of the person they dis- 
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ecclesiastical teamwork that pro- 
duced good fruits. 

Much of the important work of 
life requires teamwork. One needs 
a special spirit to be able to work 
with others in a common cause, 
especially when one is obliged 
to be content with a subservient 
role. 

Jealousy is a corrupting emo- 
tion that never produces any good 
within the life of the individual 
who harbors it or among those 
toward whom it is directed. 
Jealousy springs from feelings of 
insecurity and self-doubt. It is a 
perversion of love and loyalty. It 
is an effort to cling to something 
that is not real because the real 


seems to be out of reach. When: 


this type of poisonous feeling 
comes into any situation where 
partnership or teamwork is es- 
sential, it is disruptive and damag- 
ing. 

Silas evidently had such high 
regard for Paul and such com- 
plete devotion to the work that 
he never thought of himself as 
playing an unimportant or second- 
ary role. He was contributing to 
something so important that it 
was entitled to the best he had 
without question, and he gave it. 

Here is the secret of the suc- 
cess of this historic team. Silas 








cussed—Paul, Barnabas, or Silas. 
Ask these three to role-play the 
meeting at which Barnabas de- 
cided to go to Cyprus and Silas 
decided to accompany Paul. 


In CLOSING 


Conclude the lesson with a brief 
summary of the major points 
covered in the discussion and a 
prayer built around these basic 
ideas. 

Call attention to the theme of 
next Sunday’s lesson: “Lydia: 
Ready for the Gospel.” Ask every- 
one to read his lesson material 
early in the week so that daily 
experiences may supplement his 
preparation for next week’s dis- 
cussion. Assign any individual re- 
ports you plan to have. 


believed so completely in the im- 
portance of the shared task that 
he took his part without question 
and fulfilled it with distinction. 

Someone has said that the 
measure of true greatness is to 
believe so thoroughly in a good 
thing and give yourself to it with 
such complete abandon that you 
don’t care who gets the credit. But 
in our competitive society many 
persons are looking for credit be- 
cause it has become the mark of 
achievement. 

The struggle for status is usu- 
ally a frustrating struggle, for 
status in and of itself contributes 
nothing to the inner well-being of 
man. It merely contributes to ex- 
ternal appearances. Many persons 
with more status than they can 
handle are collapsing within be- 
cause they have never been able 
to integrate their life and energy 
about a cause so worthy that it 
called forth their best with no 
thought of credit or status. 

Silas as a saint of the secondary 
gave a status to the ability to live 
without status. Paradoxically, in 
so doing he found his true status. 
If we do our best for the cause 
God would approve, we build an 
inner treasure that is beyond 
moth or rust or even the corrup- 
tion that jealousy brings. 
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AUGUST 27: 


Lydia: Ready for the Gospel 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED fr DONALD T. 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 16:11-40. This 
treatment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ period- 
icals. 


Several of the individuals set 
before us in this series of lessons 
remind us of the persons men- 
tioned in the significant sentence 
in Acts 11:20: “Men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene ... on coming to 
Antioch spoke to the Greeks also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.” This 
deliberate departure from the pat- 
tern of preaching to “none except 
Jews” to that of making a direct 
appeal to non-Jews was one of 
the most important developments 
in the expansion of the gospel in 
the early church. Yet we do not 
know the names of the persons 
who began it. 

Other individuals did important 
things too in many different locali- 
ties spread around the Mediter- 
ranean area. They performed in- 
valuable service in helping keep 
the fires of the gospel burning 
after Paul and others had moved 
on and the new churches were 
left on their own. Usually these 
individuals make their appearance 
in the story when the apostle first 
opened up the good news to those 
in their city, and we know the 
names of some of them. Others 
we do not know. 

A woman named Lydia belongs 
in this noble company. We do not 
know much about her, but we 
know enough to estimate her 
value to Paul and to the church 
at Philippi. 


Acts 16:11-15 


The course of Paul’s journey 
from Troas to the island of Samo- 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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thrace, then to the seaport Neap- 
olis, and finally to Philippi can 
be traced on a good map of an- 
cient times. 

Philippi, Luke is careful to re- 
port, was “a Roman colony.” A 
Greek colony might be a private 
enterprise, but a Roman colony 
was a military outpost organized 
by the state, which allotted homes 
and lands to its inhabitants. It was 
part of Rome’s extensive colonial 
system. 

For many years now the resi- 
dents of Philippi had enjoyed the 
privilege of Roman citizenship, 
which gave them certain rights 
anywhere in the empire. Paul was 
before long to be released from 
prison in this very city because 
he was a Roman citizen. 

Arriving, apparently, early in 
the week, Paul waited until the 
Sabbath day to find the local Jews 
in prayer. Along with circumcision 
and certain regulations about eat- 
ing pork, Sabbath observance was 
an outstanding feature of Jewish 
thought and practice wherever 
Jews lived. 

The “place of prayer” was not 


necessarily a building; it may. 


have been simply the location by 
the river where Jews were ac- 
customed to meet. Finding a few 
women, Paul talked with them. 
The fact that Lydia was converted 
suggests that the talking was of 
an evangelistic nature. 

Lydia was probably baptized 
immediately as a sign of her ac- 
ceptance of the gospel proclaimed 
by Paul. Baptism was used also 
by Jews in accepting women con- 
verts from among the Gentiles, 
as circumcision was required of 
males. 

Lydia was “a worshiper of 
God.” This may mean simply that 
she was a devout woman, but it 
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may mean more. Two technical 
terms were used for Gentiles who 
were drawn to Judaism. If a per- 
son went all the way, being con- 
verted to Judaism, he was a 
“proselyte.” If he responded sym- 
pathetically to the spirit and 
moral values of Judaism but re- 
fused full adherence, he was 
known as a “God-fearer” (like 
Cornelius in Acts 10:22). 

Lydia may well have been 
Jewish, but possibly she was a 
God-fearer. In any case, her mind 
and spirit were already prepared, 
like those of many God-fearers, 
for Paul’s message. 

Lydia, a native of Thyatira in 
Asia Minor, was apparently a 
woman of means who was er- 
gaged in the business of selling 
“purple goods.” Her native city 
was noted for its dyeing, and she 
was selling the native produce 
of purple dyes or goods colored 
with it. She became Paul’s first 
convert in Europe and also pro- 
vided him and his party with lodg- 
ing. That she “prevailed” upon 
them does not necessarily mean 
that Paul was reluctant to accept 
her hospitality. The invitation 
probably looked good to him. 


Acts 16:35-40 


Something of Paul’s independ- 
ence of mind is indicated in this 
narrative. The release of Paul and 
Silas from prison was probably 
guaranteed by Lydia’s approval 
of them, since she was a person 
to command respect. The magis- 
trates, hoping to end the matter 
there, sent word to release the 
prisoners. To their horror the 
word came back that the mis 
sionaries were Roman citizens 
insisted that the magistrates come 
and take them out. 

The officials acted as quickly 
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as they did simply because, under 
the circumstances, they might 
well become involved in serious 
litigation. On the word of unob- 
jective testimony, without a 
serious trial, they had permitted 
Roman citizens to be jailed. That 
Lydia was supporting the pris- 
oners did not hurt their case 
either. 

In demanding an apology from 
the magistrates Paul was probably 
motivated by something other 
than personal pique. If he could 
regain the respect lost by his 
unwarranted imprisonment, he 
might guarantee to his disciples 
in the city a measure of protec- 
tion, at least for a time. 


Being released with an apology, 
and with the request to leave the 
city, Paul and Silas returned to 
Lydia’s dwelling. After they had 
“seen the brethren,” they de- 
parted. This phrase suggests that 
Paul and his party were in Phi- 
lippi longer than Luke’s record 
implies. At least they were there 
long enough for additional con- 
verts to be made, a process in 
which Lydia undoubtedly shared. 

That the church established in 
this city continued to support 
Paul is indicated by the letter 
he wrote them later. He spoke of 
gifts sent to him when he was in 
Thessalonica and of continued ma- 
terial aid (Philippians 4:15-16). 


Over and above this is the indica- 
tion that they had sent aid to him 
again while he was in the prison 
from which he was writing (4:10, 
14, 18). One reason for writing 
the letter was to assure them that 
their messenger, Epaphroditus, 
who had been very ill, had re- 
covered and was now ready to 
return (2:25-30). 

Others besides Lydia must have 
responded to Paul and shared the 
responsibility for keeping the 
church alive, but we do not know 
their names. At least we know of 
one woman of quality who reacted 
favorably and thus set in motion 
a series of events that continu- 
ously blessed Paul. 


LEADER'S HELPS ie HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Education of all kinds is based 
upon the principle that a person 
learns only what he is ready to 
learn. For example, a child learns 
to speak only as his physical de- 
velopment and his social experi- 
ence have given him a certain 
readiness. This principle may also 
be observed in Jesus’ communica- 
tion with people in terms of their 
readiness to understand and 
learn. 

This week’s lesson deals with a 
similar situation. Paul found the 
Philippian women responsive to 
his teaching because certain pre- 
vious experiences had created in 
them a very important kind of 
readiness. 

Try analyzing your own sensi- 
tivity to the readiness of your 
class members. Are you able to 
detect at what points they need a 
more elementary approach to a 
lesson and where they should 
have the stimulation of a more 
advanced treatment? Are all your 
students alike in this regard? You 
will discover that readiness for 
learning varies from person to 
person and according to the sub- 
ject. 

You will want to start, of 
course, with the Scripture pas- 
Sages upon which this week’s les- 
son is based. Read them thought- 
fully and make your own notes 


of the possible content of this les- 
son before consulting the other 
resources. Then turn to _ the 
various helps suggested in “Lead- 
er’s Helps” for August 6 and 13 
and complete your lesson outline. 

Purposes are of basic impor- 
tance to the teaching of any les- 
son. Consider the following as 
guides in setting forth your own 
objectives: (1) to help the class 
understand the importance of 
readiness on the part of people 
to whom we take the gospel; (2) 
to enable students to become more 
effective evangelists by learning 
some ways in which others may 
be prepared to receive the gospel; 
and (3) to enable students to deal 
with the related problem of the 
church’s readiness or lack of 
readiness to receive people into 
its fellowship. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


. The story of Lydia 

. Natural readiness for the gos- 
pel 

. Cultivated readiness for the 
gospel 

. The readiness of the church 
and its members 


To BEGIN 


Open this lesson by asking a 
few questions that give your stu- 
dents a chance to recall and ana- 
lyze their own Christian experi- 


ence. Here are some _ possible 
thought starters: (1) What first 
attracted you to the church? (2) 
What was responsible for your 
interest and your ability to accept 
the gospel? (3) Did you become 
interested in the church and in 
the Christian gospel simultaneous- 
ly, or did one of these interests 
precede the other? Why? 

In discussing these and similar 
questions, your students will be- 
come aware that certain experi- 
ences led to their being ready for 
the gospel. These experiences 
may have been _ consciously 
planned or purely spontaneous 
and unplanned. They may have 
been unusual and dramatic or 
simply a part of the normal proc- 
ess of personal growth that takes 
place in any person’s life. 

In any event, an analysis of 
these experiences will help sensi- 
tize your students to the readiness 
of others to receive the gospel. It 
may also serve to help them real- 
ize their own readiness for further 
growth in the Christian life. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The story of Lydia 

Turn to the Scripture passages 
for this lesson and ask the class 
to make a list of all the facts they 
can find regarding Lydia. Many 
observations will immediately be 
forthcoming. 
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Although Lydia had a house in 
Philippi, the setting for this story, 
she was a native of the city of 
Thyatira and was a seller of 
purple goods. She was obviously 
a religious person, for the text 
points out that she was a wor- 
shiper of God and was attending 
the prayer meeting by the river. 
She was not only sensitive to the 
guidance of the Spirit but was 
willing to make public witness to 
her faith, as she demonstrated in 
her baptism. A certain mark of 
humility is revealed in the phrase 
“If you have judged me to be 
faithful,” and her invitation to 
Paul reveals hospitality. 

After you have discussed the 
information available in the bibli- 
cal account, review the story as 
it is told in Adult Student. The 
suggestion that she was a disil- 
lusioned Gentile may prove help- 
ful to you in developing the lesson. 
Also note the observation that her 
quest for God matched her quest 
for wealth. 

Ask the class this question: 
In what way was Lydia ready for 
Paul’s coming and his religious 
appeal? On the surface, it appears 
that it was simply a matter of 
God’s opening her heart to re- 
spond to Paul. Looking more deep- 
ly into the experience, however, 
we are aware that God would like 
to open the heart of many who do 
not respond to him. Ask the class 
to discuss the difference between 


Lydia, who did respond, and many 
others who did not. What made 
her more ready than others to ac- 
cept the gospel? 


II. Natural readiness for the gos- 
pel 


Remind the class that the gos- 
pel is good news in that it offers 
hope and help for men at the point 
of their deeper needs and meets 
their searching questions with 
divine wisdom. It is welcomed by 
men as good news because it 
meets them at the point of their 
readiness to receive it. Indeed, 
those who do not receive it as good 
news lack an essential readiness 
to respond. This may be due to 
their own failure and folly or to 
others who may have failed them 
in their growth and development. 

Natural readiness for the gospel 
is of God’s making. Suggest to 
your students that they consider 
two ways in which God creates a 
readiness in people to hear and 
receive the gospel. In the first 
place, note that he has planted in 
human personality deep natural 
hungers and unconscious needs. 
Although these have been various- 
ly described by psychologists, you 
may want to offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. Man has a deep need for re- 
lationship to other persons and for 
a sense of belonging to some group 
in which he finds himself accepted 
as a person in his own right. 
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2. Man needs security, partic- 
ularly the kind of security that is 
found in being able to trust others 
and to have confidence in life it- 
self. 

3. Every person needs to have 
a sense cf worth and significance 
and a feeling of self-esteem. 

4, Every man needs a sense of 
meaning to defend him against 
the threats of futility so common 
in our complex and impersonal 
world. 

The class members may wish to 
discuss these and other natural 
hungers by which God prepares 
people to receive the gospel. They 
may mention such additional fac- 
tors as freedom and the need to 
grow. 

After these needs have been 
discussed and listed, ask the class 
to note those elements of the 
Christian gospel that appeal to 
men because they satisfy these 
natural hungers. Corresponding to 
the list of needs mentioned above, 
mention God’s love as meeting 
man’s need for relationship, the 
gospel’s emphasis on trust not only 
of God but of one’s fellows, the 
personal worth that the gospel 
attaches to every individual, and 
the vital sense of meaning that 
Christians find in responding to 
the gospel. 

Call attention to the fact that 
the second way God readies peo- 
ple to hear the gospel is through 
the action of the Spirit. Being an 
active presence in our hearts, he 
increases our sensitivity to spirit- 
ual values and creates a certain 
discontent with life’s superficiali- 
ties that leads us to seek more 
intently for meaning in the gospel. 

It may help at this point to recall 
the observation in Adult Student 
that Lydia’s readiness for the 
gospel may have grown out of her 
disillusionment with the empti- 
ness of the Gentile religions and 
a consequent deepening of her de- 
sire to find a meaningful approach 
to life. 


III. Cultivated readiness for the 
gospel 
Suggest to the class that readi- 
ness is created not only by God 
but by man. The human contribu- 
tion to a person’s readiness for 
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the gospel is a more or less con- 
scious cultivation of the capacity 
for growth and responsiveness to 
the gospel. Refer again to Adult 
Student, where the author points 
out that the fellowship of praying 
women helped prepare Lydia to 
receive the gospel. 

Similarly, modern families can 
cultivate this readiness as they 
develop the spirit of trust, humil- 
ity, sharing, and other attitudes 
and values that lay the foundation 
for a consciously Christian person- 
ality. Families can also develop in 
children an understanding of the 
place of religion in their lives and 
provide basic experiences and re- 
lationships that make the gospel 
meaningful. Again, families help 
children learn the vocabulary by 
which the Christian gospel is com- 
municated. 


Paul and Lydia (from an old print) 


Point out that the church com- 
munity is another channel through 
which the person’s readiness for 
the gospel is cultivated. This com- 
munity includes church-school 
classes, Woman’s Society circles, 
commissions, and other groups in 
which an individual finds mean- 
ingful experience of Christian 
fellowship and service. Note that 
the church community provides 
some relationships similar to those 
in families. 

Beyond this, refer to the value 
of fellowship as it broadens the 
base of trust for the individual. 
Observe also that readiness is 
created through the challenge of 
preaching, through the develop- 
ment of concepts of love as 
individuals participate in the 
Christian community, and _ so 


forth. 


Orient and Occident 


Note one other important factor 
in the cultivation of readiness for 
the gospel. Spiritual sensitivity 
cannot be forced by telling people 
they ought to belong to the church 
or that they need religion. Readi- 
ness is cultivated by experiencing 
human relationships characterized 
by integrity of character and 
genuine love. Nothing is more 
convincing in the creation of readi- 
ness than a living demonstration 
of the gospel’s effectiveness in the 
lives of people who take it 
seriously. 


IV. The readiness of the church 
and its members 


Refer the class to the observa- 
tion in Wesley Quarterly that in 
order to reach others we must 
have a kindly concern for their 
well-being. This suggests an im- 
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portant principle: Readiness be- 
gets readiness. 

Illustrate this truth by referring 
to the problem of exclusiveness 
that characterizes almost any 
church at some point or other. 
This exclusiveness may be un- 
conscious, as we seek the fellow- 
ship of those we know well and 
unthinkingly ignore strangers; or 
it may be a deliberate kind of ex- 
clusiveness where we restrict the 
fellowship of our church to people 
of the same economic or social 
class, the same race, or some other 
grouping. 

Such exclusiveness reveals a 
lack of readiness to let God’s spirit 
of love govern our lives complete- 
ly. This lack of readiness is easily 
communicated to others, who may 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


The first Christian convert on 
the continent of Europe was a 
businesswoman. She and her 
friends had been meeting regular- 
ly for prayer and spiritual prepa- 
ration. We might call them the 
original Wesleyan Service Guild. 

What made Lydia receptive to 
Paul’s teaching? Perhaps a clue 
is to be found in the activity in 
which she was engaged when he 
arrived. She was meeting with 
others in a prayer group. 

Our eyes have been so effective- 
ly directed toward great inter- 
national events and national 
movements that many persons 
are unaware of one of the most 
revolutionary movements of our 
day. It has been happening quietly 
and without fanfare. It has not 
sought publicity and has had little. 
But this movement may well be 
quietly shaping the future for the 
Christian church as surely as this 
group of women praying by a 
riverbank were preparing the way 
for the gospel in the Western 
world. 

What does a prayer group do? 
At its best a prayer group brings 
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be confirmed in their coolness to 
the gospel if not actually antagon- 
ized by the spiritual narrowness 
of professing Christians. In any 
event, a church cannot create in 
an individual a readiness to re- 
ceive the gospel if it is not, for 
its own part, ready to receive that 
individual. 
INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Readiness for the gospel is akin 
to readiness for learning in other 
aspects of life. Therefore you may 
help highlight the importance of 
religious readiness by asking a 
teacher to report on reading readi- 
ness, for example. Following the 
report the class should discuss 
how these principles may be ap- 
plied to religious experience. 
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together persons with a primary 
awareness of their spiritual na- 
ture and their need to develop 
their own inner lives. The life of 
a prayer group is not dictated by 
formal, superimposed patterns. It 
develops in response to the needs 
of its members as they seek the 
deeper meaning of their own 
nature as spiritual beings. 

Such a group is not bound by 
textbooks or study courses, for it 
draws on the spiritual resources 
of the individual members. As 
they need it, they share the great 
spiritual classics, the insights of 
the Bible, and the teachings of 
the church; but the starting point 
is persons, not subject matter. 

Could this type of spontaneous 
group life be dangerous? Yes, of 
course, just as any kind of growth 
has a hazardous aspect to it. But 
the risks of misdirected spiritual 
growth are not as great as the 
hazard of no spiritual growth at 
all. Not everyone in the seeking 
groups of Paul’s day turned out 
to be a Lydia, but one Lydia was 
all the church needed to start a 
foothold on a new continent. 

We have reached the ends of 
the world in exploration and now 
are reaching into outer space to 
establish toe holds where, to the 
best of our knowledge, men have 








Another way to involve the 
class members would be to divide 
them into buzz groups of five or 
six persons each and ask them to 
discuss the questions in the section 
entitled “To Begin.” Another 
question they may discuss is this: 
To what extent do our evangelistic 
efforts take into consideration the 
different levels of readiness among 
prospective Christians and church 
members? 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class to summarize the 
major points of the lesson. Close 
with a prayer that lifts up the 
needs of the class members and 
relates them to the resources of the 
gospel and the present help to be 
found in God. 





never gone before. But we need 
to explore some other continents, 
for each generation must discover 
for itself the geography of its 
values. We have been so preoccu- 
pied with the satellite program 
and the exploring of outer space 
that we have ignored the impor- 
tant explorations of inner space. 

The prayer-group movement 
has been quietly at the task of 
helping persons look deep within 
and come face to face with them- 
selves. Out of this quest will come 
the other dimension our age so 
much needs—the depth dimen- 
sion. 

_Lydia was ready for Paul’s 

message because she had taken 
the time to cultivate the inner 
space of her own being. She may 
not have found all the answers, 
but she had done the important 
preliminary work of trying to find 
the important questions. When 
she was able to ask them, she 
found the answers in Paul’s mes- 
sage. 

A prayer group opened the door 
in Paul’s day. Such groups can 
still open doors in our day when 
we have come to the ends of the 
earth but only to the beginning of 
our own need to find a way to 
dwell together on the earth in 
peace and good will. 
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hannels of Thy Peace, by Erma 
W. Kelley. Abingdon Press, 1958. 


$2. 


As its title suggests, this book is 
devotional study of the prayer of 
rancis of Assisi beginning, “Lord, 
nake me a channel of thy peace.” 
‘The readings are planned for use 
over a period of thirteen weeks, 
cach week’s emphasis _ being 
centered on one of the petitions in 

the famous prayer. 
—Datsy L. Dozier 


rhe Providence of God, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1960. 
$3 50. 


This book, written by a well- 
known theologian, seeks to answer 
in language understandable to most 
laymen many of the questions that 
trouble persons daily. A subtitle for 
this book could be “Does God 
Care?” In her usual style, Dr. 
Harkness begins her discussion by 
defining certain important words 
or terms that may be called theo- 
logical but are basic for communi- 
cating her ideas. From here she 
calls our attention to some of the 
main characteristics of God as por- 
trayed in his creation. She also 
states several conclusions concern- 
ing man’s destiny which seem log- 
ical in this setting. Other questions 
that she discusses are: What is 
destiny? What is prayer? What is 
a miracle? What is natural law? 
What is time? What is eternity? 

—Daisy L. DOZIER 


God’s Colony in Man’s World, by 
reorge W. Webber. Abingdon 
*ress, 1960. 155 pages. $2.75. 


ao addressing the Philippians 
P il said, “We are a colony of 
h ven” (3:20; The Bible: A New 
T ‘nslation, by James Moffatt). 
T » author of this book is address- 
iy all people who truly believe in 
th Lord Jesus Christ. This book 
w help you to look at your own 
lii and your own church in terms 
oi meeting the demands of the 
C  istian gospel. The author writes 
o. of a vital experience of at- 
te pting to interpret and live that 
gc del as he serves among the peo- 
pl: of East Harlem. This book 
ild be a source of tremendous 


challenge to every sincere Chris- 
tian no matter where he lives and 
no matter where he works. This 
book turns the spotlight on our 
weaknesses and failures. At the 
same time it leads the thoughtful 
reader to think more clearly about 
his relationship and responsibility 
as a member of “God’s colony.” 
—FREDDIE HENRY SCHISLER 


Christian Attitudes Toward War 
and Peace, by Roland H. Bainton. 
Abingdon Press, 1960. 299 pages. 
$4.75. 


Questions relating to war and 
peace are of major importance to 
the whole world. For the Christian 
they present issues that cannot be 
escaped. In this book the author 
traces the three different attitudes 
—pacifism, the just war, and the 
crusade—that the church has had 
toward war since ancient times. In 
the last two chapters the author 
defends the position that he thinks 
is most relevant in this day. This 
historical survey, along with the 
author’s revaluation, will compel 
the thoughtful reader to re-ex- 
amine his own attitudes and search 
for Christian answers to problems 
of war and peace. 

—FREDDIE HENRY SCHISLER 


The Cost of Discipleship, by Die- 
trich Bonhoeffer (revised and 
enlarged), translated by R. H. 
Fuller. The Macmillan Company, 
1960. 285 pages. $3. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, died at the 
hands of the Nazis, April 9, 1945. 
This book begins with his “Memoir” 
by G. Leibholz. Here we have in 
brief the story of a valiant Chris- 
tian’s life and death. The chapters 
that follow were written by Bon- 
hoeffer and first published in 1937 
to interpret Christian meanings. 
The book contains four major sec- 
tions: “Grace and Discipleship,” 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” “The 
Messengers,” and “The Church of 
Jesus Christ and the Life of Dis- 
cipleship.” Bonhoeffer was a man 
who truly knew and paid the full 
cost of discipleship. Real study and 
thought are necessary as one reads 
this book, but it is well worth it. 

—FreEDDIE HENRY SCHISLER 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel, 
by Eric Lane Titus. Abingdon 
Press. 253 pages. $3.50. 


An extremely helpful volume 
for teachers and students inter- 
ested in studying the Gospel of 
John is this book by a New Testa- 
ment scholar. In it Dr. Titus follows 
an approach not found in other 
commentaries: that is, he deals 
with the Gospel section by section, 
rather than verse by verse. He also 
assumes that the Gospel is inter- 
pretive of the meaning of the life 
and work of Jesus, rather than 
being a history. 

—Haro pn L. Fair 


The Gospel of John (Volume 1) by 
William Barclay. Westminster 
Press (Daily Study Bible Series). 
268 pages. $2.50. 


The Gospel of John (Volume 2) by 
William Barclay. Westminster 
Press (Daily Study Bible Series). 
338 pages. $2.50. 


These two volumes on the Fourth 
Gospel continue the splendid com- 
mentaries published by Westmin- 
ster. Students of this Gospel will 
find them filled with insights, and 
they will be of tremendous help to 
teachers. The first volume covers 
chapters 1 through 7, and the 
second volume deals with chapters 
8 through 21. Like the other books 
in the series, they have both devo- 
tional and study value. 

—Haro_p L. Fair 


The Gospel of the Spirit, by Eric 
L. Titus and Ernest C. Colwell. 
Harper and Brothers. 190 pages. 
$2.50. 


Another book on the Fourth 
Gospel that will be of interest and 
aid to students and teachers is this 
volume by two New Testament 
scholars. The language of this basic 
book on the Fourth Gospel is simple 
and easy to read, and the ideas are 
developed in a style readily under- 
standable. The book has_ been 
widely acclaimed by scholars, min- 
isters, and laymen who feel that 
the church today needs a clear 
understanding of the unique contri- 
bution of the Gospel of John. 

—Haro_p L. Fair 
































AN IMPORTANT NEW GUIDE 
TO CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS —| 


* We Believe in God 











* We Believe in Jesus Christ 
We Believe in the Holy Spirit 
We Believe in the Bible 
We Believe in Man 
We Believe in Salvation from Sin 
We Believe in Christian Experience 
We Believe in Christian Perfection 


We Believe in the Church 


so en 


* We Believe in the Kingdom of God GEORGI, hin 
K 

* We Believe in Divine Judgment. : NES 

* We Believe in Eternal Life 


Adult study groups throughout the church will welcome this bright Seventh in the Series 

new survey of the beliefs upon which our faith is built. 
of 

In language clear to the layman, Dr. Georgia Harkness shows how , vane 
each of the twelve affirmations listed above relates to the life and faith Basic Christian Books 
of modern man. As she develops each in order, they truly become 
“beliefs that count.” 

Any new book by Dr. Harkness is important. But when it deals with 
subjects as important as these, it becomes even more so. Dr. Harkness 
is Professor of Applied Theology at the Pacific School of Religion; and her 
clear, understandable writing has become welcome reading throughout 
the church. 

Regular adult church school classes as well as special study groups 
will want to schedule this challenging new book for study soon. Start 
planning now! 


Available August 1, 1961 
128 pages, hard-bound 
$1.00 
Leader’s guide, 30¢ 
Beliefs That Count will be listed on the 
October-November-December Cokesbury 


Literature Order blank for your orderinc 
convenience. 
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*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
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